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| WEST PHILADELPHIA BARGAINS FOR SALE. 


HREE-STORY double house, thirteen rooms, 
modern conveniences, porches, plenty fruit and 
shade trees. Lot, 50x 150 feet. For full par- 
ticulars apply to J. F. GREEN, 112 South 4goth St. 


L. & 8. L. TYSON, 
No. 242 SOUTH ELEVEN1H STREET. 


Staple Trimmings, Hosiery and Under Wear, Grenadine Silk, 
and cotton Blonds, best yarns, zephyrs, Wash Embroidery, and 
knitting silks, Knitting, plain sewing and quilting done, Plain 
caps made to order, Best Wool and Cotton Waddings. 


HOMAS G. SMEDLEY, 


WILLISTOWN INN, CHESTER CO., PA., 
—— DEALER IN—— 


ALL FIRST-CLASS AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


The Dick Hay and Fodder Cutter and Stock Splitter and 
Crusher a Specialty, and warranted to give entire satisfaction. 
__ Circulars and other information furnished on application. 


(YOURSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 


——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 








THIRD DAY, Ist MONTH 24TH. 


CHARLES WOOD, Germantown, Phila. 


‘Personal Impressions of some Famous Men.” 


THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 7TH. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 
“The History of Assyrian Discovery and Decipherment.” 


THIRD-DAY, 2D MONTH 2isrT. 


Prof. ROBERT W. ROGERS, Haverford College. 


“The Results of Assyrian Investigation chiefly as Affecting 
the Old Testament. 


THIRD DAY, 3D MONTH 6TH. 
GEORGE VAUX, Jr., Philadelphia. 
‘*Camera Sketches in the Far West.’’ 


THIRD-DAY, 30 MONTH 20TH. 
HENRY C. McCOOK, Philadelphia. 
‘*Baby Life of Spiderlings.”’ With Illustrations. 


THIRD-DaY, 4TH MONTH 8D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 
Subject to be announced. 


LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association, 8. W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 
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This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE ForMs of LirE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual NET 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurpPutus of about Two MILL- 
Ions. BaF? ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.“@8 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8. STEPHENS. Bee. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836, CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


T H E GI RA R D or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresiaent, erFINGHAM B MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON, 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N. ELy. 
No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM. 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance ies sar JO8. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


= F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 
WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 
NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Seem), FRADE EIA 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY. | Exhibit at all times a most extensive and compre- 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, gee $2,000,000. . oat 
PAID IN (CASH), . ; * "S900'000, | Aensive assortment of every description of 


DEBENTUR 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten yeors, and based exclusively 
« 


upon Western Farm Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 

ean Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the D D 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest ° 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. a 

OFFICES: . . , ee 
SEM YOUN, ge Dunder. | PHILA. Bch Chan |e eee ae, Ohm teu ponte 
allies ai Morlory and Underwear, Gloves, House-Furnish- . 
—— | ing Goods, Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and 
WILSON JUNIOR P EDIGREE BLACKBERRY, everything that may be needed either for dress or for 
The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 84 in- | house-furnishing purposes. It is believed that wnu- 

ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. . 
iene sual inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, the largest in the American market, and the prices 
100,000 Peach Trees, are guaranteed to be uniformly as low as elsewhere 
Strawberries, Grapes, on similar qualities of goods, 

Blackberries, etc., etc. ———_ 





CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. _N. W. COR. 8TH & MARKET STS., 
WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. J. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A daily Calendar makes a most fitting and appropriate gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout thé entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 
quotations from Friends’ writings. Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House, 8. W. Cor. 6th and ARCH. 


LypiA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 


587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
a doors below Green.) 


PLAIN ano FASHIONABLE 


MERCHANT TAILORING. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 


109 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


QUEEN &G0. 924 Cestauzs: 


Aas SES 
ORDERS 


FirLEePg 
403 Cucstuat St. 





F. CHAS. EICHEL 


909 Arch Street, Phila., 
BOOTS AND SHOES MADE TO ORDER. 


A LARGE ASSORTMENT OF THE LATEST STYLES 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. LADIES’ 
SHOFS A SPECIALTY. 


A true and — Soap for Babies, 
Children or Persone of Delicate Skin. 


FRICAS FIVE THOUSAND MILES 
rom Philadelphia grows the stately 
palm tree, producing a beautiful orange- 


colored fruit, rich in oil of the most healing 
nature for burns, sealds or bruises. 

We buy the best of this oi] and make our 
PALM TOILET SOAP entirely of it. When 
the Soap is made it contains many of the 
healing properties of the oil. 

For Persons of Delicate Skin and Children, 
some of our friends say it is the best Toilet 
Soap in the world. Price $1.25 per dozen. 


532 St. John St., Philadelphia, Penna. 
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Memoranda for those who will aid in Sending 
in Subscriptions. 


Rates for the Year 1888, 


Single subscriptions, $2.50 per year. 
8 copies, $2.25 each, a year. 
15 copies, $2.00 each, a year. 
43° Note the change in last item from previous years. 


“No Agents.” 


We recognize no one as our ‘‘ Agent”’ with thesingle exception 
of Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadel- 
phia. Those Friends whoget up Clubs for the paper must 
be regarded as the agents of those subscribing through 
them. When money reaches our hands we receipt for it our- 
selves, and no one, (except F. B. A., as above), is author- 
ized to receipt for us. 


Concerning Clubs. 


a. It is, of course, our desire to get new subscribers, and re- 
tain old ones. Unless Clubs help to do one or both of these 
things, they do not aid the paper. We therefore hope to 
have in them (in the $2.00 Clubs, especially) some new ones. 
This is difficult, of course, in some localities, and in such 
we will not exact, though we desire it. 

b. Names and money, for clubs, should be sent to us in one, 
two, or at most three, instalments. Wecan wait til] the per- 
son getting up the club is ready with the money, but we 
cannot accept single names and money, (unless for new 
subscribers), at intervals throngh the year,on Club ac- 
count. 


Subscribers’ Names. 


When sending clubs, please carefully designate all ‘‘new”’ 
names; and in renewals, please use the same name as 
the paper has been coming to ;—if for any reason th 
name is changed, please call our attention to this fact. 


Discontinuances. 


We do not discontinue a paper, (unless for continued delin- 
quency in payment), without the order of the subscriber 
Persons wihing to ‘‘ stop”’ must 9 80 notify us. 


voi WM. HEACOCK, 24%~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


1226 NoRTH 1H FIFTERNTH STREET, ‘PHILADELPHIA 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TENTH STREET, PHILADA. 


Residence, 404 N 32d St 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
| CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


JoBBING ATTENDED To. 





1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


R. RICHARDS, 
1541 N. 12th St, 
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A GENTLEMAN - WISHES BOARD IN A 

Friend’s family. Location between 12th and 18th Sts , and 
north of Spring Garden. Address M. A., care of Frienps’ Book 
ASSOCIATION, 1500 Race St 


Fo RENT.— A large, comfortable house, in the 

north-eastern pa t of the city, the owner reserving a small 
suite of rooms. Rent low to a good tenant. Address “ House,” 
office INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


Foe RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 

good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 
venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


ENTL EMA N (FRIEND) DESIRES SITUA- 
tion ; ten years experince general Mdse. business; capable 
taking charge. Very best referenee. F. M. H., INTELLIGENCER 
AND JOURNAL office. 


j[Fien AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 








BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden 8t., Phila. 


Yf ASSAGE AND SWEDISH MOVEMENTS. 
- A. BENTZEL, M.G D., 3838 Baring St., Phila. Specialty: 
Entigaiice, Insomnia. Lady Assistant. Instruction. 


Mex TGOMER Y co UN TY MILK. —CONSHO. O- 
hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 





WARTHMORE. For Rent Furnished, a pleasant, 
12-room Queen Anne Cottage adjoining college with one 
acre of ground, young fruit, excellent water, with all modern 
improvements. Will rent cheap to desirable tanant. Address 
Or Magill & Williams, David SCANNELL, 
30 North 7th St. 814 arch Street. 


TANTED—A FAMILY TO RENT HOUSE 


near 17th and Master streets, and board owner. Address 
E., care Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts. 





Ww NTED.—A third story, unfurnished front room, 


southern exposure, with board for two ladies engaged 
durin g the day. Ten minutes walk from Broad and Fairmount 
Ave. Address M. L, care Friends’ Book Association, 15th and 
Race stre: ets 


TA NTED. —Situation by responsible man, such 

as private watchman, day or night. inside, or some posi- 

tion of trust. Best reference. Please address B., Office FRIENDS’ 
INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, 921 Arch St. 





7ANTED—A person from thirty to forty years of 
age to assist in housekeeping, to do light work, and some- 
times to sew. One accustomed to living with Friends preferred. 
Address E. B., care FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 921 Arch St. 


ANTED.—AN ENERGETIC WOMAN WHO 
will feel an interest in the work, (a member of the Society 
of Friends preferred) to reside at the Agency, Santee Nebraska, 
whose duty it will be to visit the Indians at their homes on the 
Reservation and instruct the women in the art of housekeeping 
and their other domestic duties. 
A conveyance will be furnished, also an interpreter. A rea- 
sonable salary will be paid. Reference required. 
Apply to or address, Levi K. Brown, Goshen, Lancaster 
county, Pa., secretary of the Convention of Delegates of the Seven 
Yearly Meetings on Indian Affairs. 





SWAR THMORE COLLEGE 


QPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 
Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scienrtfic, and 
Literary. 
A so a Manual Training and a Preparatory School. 
Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build- 
ings and apparatus. 
For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 


NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 





Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CaLey, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THomas P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
Caner M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 


Feenps’ ACADEMY, 


A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 
courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 
Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 


FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
' Gea an Cove, » Long Island, N. Y. 





(QHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 


SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 
Chappaqua Institute, N, Y. 


A BING TON FRIENDS’ BOARDING ond DA - 
School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Opens Second-day, Ninth month 12th, 1887. Courses will be 
arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 

Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 

ARTHUR H. TomLinson, Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. B SLER, Sec., 
Shoemakertown, Pa. 








NEW YORK, Firra Monts 207TH, 1887. 

FRIENDS’ LITERARY AND LIBRARY ASSOCIATION proposes es- 
tablishing a Friends’ Historical Collection, and desires to have a 
complete file of Friends’ Intelligencer, Journal, ‘‘ Yearly Meeting 
Extracts,” ‘‘ Proceedings of First-day School Associations,” and 
reports and record books of other organizations of the Society of 
Friends ; also, all publications of historical value-to the Society. 

The proposition has already met with some response, but the 
committee is desirous of obtaining more books of this character. 

Friends having any to donate. are respectfully invited to 
communicate with JamEs FouLKE, Librarian, or with 

GEO A. McDOWELL, 


CLERK OF LIBRARY COMMITTEE. 
FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, 


Cor. East 16th St. and Rutherford Place. 
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THE LIFE-SAVER. 
I DO not know the deadly depths within, 
Where lurk my heart’s capacities of wrong ; 
I cannot fathom what I might have been, 
(Abandoned to myself to drift along 
The seething floods, whose cruel undertow 
Clutches unwary souls), had not the hand 
Of the strong Swimmer, buffeting the flow 
Of death, upheld my life and drawn to land. 
I only know that from my fatal self 
One who is strong preserved me! and I owe 
My rescuing to Him, who treads the shelf 
Where sea meets shore along this treacherous coast 
To watch the over-bold, who dare the woe 
Of waters, lest their powers give up the ghost. 
—M. Woolsey Stryker, in 8. S. Times. 


THE WORSHIP OF FRIENDS: THE 
MINISTRY.' 

THE true Quaker is quiet, not that he may dream his 
life away as a kind of spiritual “ lotus eater,” but that 
his soul may be enabled to reflect the heaven of 
God’s will and love as a perfectly still lake reflects 
the blue sky overhead; and this quiescence is in- 
stantly turned into intense activity of apprehension 
as soon as the Spirit of God is felt to move upon the 
face of the waters ; and this activity of apprehension 
passes on again into an activity of outward speech 
whenever a message from above becomes clear to 
the mental ear, and the loving command is felt to 
accompany it, to pass it on to those around. 

And in the very various gifts given to the living 
Church, we shall, undoubtedly, find that besides the 
gifts of prophecy, exhortation, prayer, and the sweet 
and blessed gift of personal testimony (not so much 
valued as it ought to be), and other gifts, which are 
enumerated in Paul’s Epistles to the Roman and 
Corinthian Churches, there is great value in the gifts 
of pastors and teachers. Of the former, it seems to 
me, there might, with advantage, be an indefinite 
number in every Church, brothers and sisters who 
shall care for the young, the newly converted, the 
sick and aged, the sorrowful, the poor, the erring, the 
penitent ; and these pastors may exercise their bene- 
ficent gift without necessarily preaching in meeting 
at all. When those who are thus gifted can work in 
concert, and help one another, it is still more beauti- 
ful than when they work separately; and a pastoral 
in His church, with especial reference to the question of Wor- 
ship,’’ by Helen B. Harris, Haverford, Pa., (the wife of Prof. J. 


Rendell Harris, of Haverford College, and an “ Orthodox” 
Friend.) 


PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 14, 1888. 


{ JOURNAL 
Vol. XVI. No. 691, 


committee seems quite Scriptural and right where it 
may be practicable. But the gift of teaching is also 
of great consequence; the consecrated intellect is to 
be esteemed, as well as consecrated learning, and 
knowledge of the letter of Scripture should ge witha 
knowledge of the Spirit that gave it forth. Probably 
our Society has suffered from a depreciation of this 
gift among us, as if the intellectual powers given by 
God were in some way opposed to the spiritual, and 
that to have the one implied a lack of the other, 
and vice versa. This is a fatal mistake, and very 
dull meetings are often the result, for when persons 
neglect any part. of their nature, which God has 
given to be sanctified and used, there cannot but be 
a great loss. A carelessness has crept in among us 


-also, not simply in the use or disuse of our thinking 


powers as applied to the things of God, but in our 
use and study of Scripture, and we believe Bible- 
schools and Bible-reading meetings will often prove 
very helpful, as preparing for and feeding our meet- 
ings for worship. 

No one can read the descriptions of the meetings 
of the early Friends without seeing how much minis- 
try there was in them of a decidedly teaching order, 
and how far they were from disusing their ordinary 
faculties of reason and thought in the work of 
preaching, while always subjecting them to the con- 
trol of the Spirit of God. And we would suggest that 
in those parts where the Society of Friends is lan- 
guishing, or dying out, the way to resuscitate it is 
not by appointing supported pastors (using the word 
in the general sense), or in any such way returning 
to that from which we came out, but by encouraging 
an intelligent and consecrated ministry, being very 
careful to find a place for every gift, and specially 
tender over those entrusted to the young and timid. 
One member cannot suffer without all the members 
suffering; and it is a painful fact that very often 
tedious and prolix speakers have been allowed to 
speak, year by year, without adding anything to the 
Church, except weariness and the exercise of the gift 
of patience, while fresh living testimonies and be- 
ginnings of ministries that should have been wel- 
comed, have been discouraged and “ eldered,” be- 
cause some shibboleth of speech or appearance was 
wanting. No wonder such meetings have dwindled; 
let us take warnings by such mistakes and avoid 
right, as well as left hand errors. 

The Society of Friends has a mission still, though 
suffering somewhat from the decrepitude of age. 
Her testimonies have, indeed, been allowed to tar- 
nish through want of faithfulness ; but they are pure 
gold, and from pure gold the tarnish will always rub 
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off easily. Let her step forth again with an unwaver- 
ing and unfaltering voice, asserting that supremacy 
of Christ in his Church, not by man, but by the 
Spirit, and then let her make room in her midst for 
the free and full working of that Spirit, even if it first 
speak in loving reproof for past slothfulness, Let 
every member share the burdens of the rest, and 
not be afraid of the poor coming among us, remem- 
bering how the Lord blessed and loved them. And 
if a brother or sister be poor in this world’s goods, 
but rich in faith, and the Lord call them, from time 
to time, to service for which money is needed, ac- 
cording to our ability let us give it, not grudgingly, 
but of a willing mind, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver. Let us reach out our hands, also, to those 
that are afar off, as well as those that are nigh, and 
encourage a living interest in all such foreign service 
in the Gospel as the Lord shall grant us the privilege 
of doing for him, not ranning in our own will and 


strength, but carefully waiting for and watching his | 


guidance, which will not be withheld. 

We have, also, I believe, a special service as a 
Church (if we are faithful to our privilege), in offer- 
ing the hand of loving sympathy to that large class 
of persons among us now, both of the educated and 
uneducated classes, but especially the former, who 
are what iscommonly called “Agnostics.” Often it 


will be found that they have simply recoiled from 


some form of priestly assumption or another, and 
have relinquished a traditional faith in Christianity, 


because they have never seen it simply professed | 


and lived out. They know something of the teach- 
ings of Jesus, and they think his mission failed, and 
he could not have been Divine, because those whom 
they have met as professors of Christianity have, by 
word or life, denied him. The doctrine of holiness 
as possible, nay, necessary for man, is what they 
need. Priests have mostly been very shy of this doc- 
trine, for it is subversive of their system; but the 
Friends, if faithful to their trust, must testify to it in 
their word and life, and this testimony always draws 
hearts to Christ, when it is done in singleness of pur- 
pose and true humility. The simplicity of our wor- 
ship, and even our times of silence are adapted to 
these minds also, weary of many forms and many 
voices. 

But if we would be revived, let us make up our 
minds that we have to be more aggressive than of 
late years. We must not be afraid of proselytizing, 
but be very glad and thankful every time we make 
a convert. We must not be sectarian, and yet we must 
believe in and promulgate the highest and the best 
we know, and if that is Quakerism (using the word 
in its broadest and best sense) we can’t help it, and 
it is not a fault to be ashamed of, so far as we can see! 

We will, now, as we draw our remarks to a con- 
clusion, recapitulate the kind of meeting to which we 
would love to invite all seeking souls, and which has 
from time to time been realized among us. It has 
silence for its ground work, and love for its atmos- 
phere, and tenderness and gentleness for its guardian 
angels; all are brothers and sisters, though some 
older and more gifted than others have double 
honor, but no one presides or is preéminent. Large 








gifts and eloquent speech have their place, but so also 
has the stammering tongue, the few trembling 
words, the simple expression of feeling, the broken 
prayer. There is room for all to which the Spirit 
prompts, and no one is hurried and no one is ex- 
cluded. There is no excitement, but there is intense 
earnestness, and the silence is one of condensed and 
concentrated life. No one is there with a prepared 
sermon, and yet what may be given to some one to 
utter may be the result of years of careful thought 
and prayer, only now brought to its perfect focus. 
Among the company there is perbaps one who 
sits with his head bowed in silence the whole meet- 
ing long; others have spoken, but he has scarcely 
moved. Whois he? The most gifted of all present, 
but he was engaged in inward communion and con- 
templation, and it was the Lord's will that to-day he 
should drink in directly and from others, and give 
out nothing vocally himself, and he has accepted the 
privilege of silence as he often accepts that of speech. 
How beautiful such a picture is as it rises to our 
mind’s eye; and, in their quaint ancient dresses and 
rough meeting-houses, we love to think of those 
brave men and women who first crystallized into 
such an actual form of worship the absence of all 
form; doing nothing as it seemed, that God might 
do all in them! They were not just like the first 
Church, those early Friends, for some of the gifts of 
early times had not been given them, but the great 
principle was the same; and very noticeably repro- 
duced was the great love between themselves that 
characterized them as it did the early Christians, so 
that it might have been said, “See how these Qua- 
kers love one another.” How they esteemed one an- 
other’s gifts, and how they watched over one another 
for good; and what a close guard they kept over 
themselves and one another, that all might learn to 
feel the slightest monitions of the Master’s guiding 
will, when it was felt, to offer instant obedience. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FRIENDS’ MEETINGS AT FISHERTOWN, 
BEDFORD COUNTY, PA. 

HAVING received a kind invitation from the Friends 
of Fishertown, Bedford county, Pa., to be present at 
the opening of their new meeting-house on Christmas 
day, and feeling the liberty to accept it, I left my 


home on the morning of the 23d ult. for the purpose, | 


and as many of your readers do not know where 
Fishertown is located, and what route it would be 
necessary for me to take to reach there, I will briefly 
describe it. I went first to Canandaigua, N. Y., 
where the Pennsyivania system of railroads termi- 
nates in that State, and after an hour’s delay took a 
train on the Northern Central Railroad for Elmira, 
at which place I had to wait three hours before I 
could get a train for Harrisburg, which was my next 
point to reach--and when I arrived at 10 p.m., I 
had the pleasure of seeing their beautiful new station 
building, and of waiting in it for my train to go to 
Huntingdon, until 3.30a.m. This was not a little 


tedious, as I could get but little sleep, owing to the 
continued coming in and going out of the people to 
take the various trains that were frequently passing. 
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Taking the train for Huntingdon at the hour last 
named, I arrived there at 6.30 and then had to wait 
two hours more,—at the expiration of which time I 
took a train over the Huntingdon and Broad Top R. R. 
to Bedford, where my friend Uriah Blackburne kindly 
met me and conveyed me to the home of Azariah 
Blackburne at Fishertown, arriving between 1 and 2 
p.m. While this route is not the nearest for one to 
take, its connections are the best and it can be accom- 
plished in the shortest time. The scenery all the 
way is generally picturesque, particularly in the sum- 
mer season, and still at this season of the year, it has 
a beauty of itsown. The mountains, clad in snowy 
white, with the trees dismantled of their leaves ex- 
cept where here and there interspersed with the 
evergreen hemlock and pine, while over the ground 
lay scattered timber which had either fallen from 
decay or had been cut for the bark for tanning pur- 
poses, afforded much food for thought which relieved 
the tedium of the journey,—and deepened my rever- 
ence for the Power who, unseen by mortal eye, 
works all these changes by laws instituted by a Wis- 
dom we cannot fathom. 


First-day morning opened very pleasantly fora 
winter morning, and as the hour of meeting time 
approached the people came from different directions, 
and some many miles, to gratify a curiosity regarding 
the manner in which the Friends would “ dedicate ” 
their new meeting-house, which by the way I will 
first describe before noting the character of the ser- 
vices. 

The house is beautifully situated on a command- 
ing knoll, and can be distinctly seen from quite a 
distance on every road leading to Fishertown. It is 
a strong frame building, veneered with brick, and 
hence appears to be a brick house, and in size is 32 
by 60 feet, and two stories in height. The lower story 
is for the meeting room and the upper is designed for 
aschool room. The house stands with the gable end 
to the road and in this end is the entrance to the 
meeting rooms, and the stairway to the upper room, 
—some 10 or 12 feet, being taken for the vesti- 
bule, cloak room, and stairway. The meeting room is 
of good height and well finished, wainscoted all 
around, and the wall above the wainscoting neatly 
papered. The wood-work and seats are all painted or 
nicely stained a dark cherry. There is no partition 
to mar the symmetry of the room: as they expect to 
hold all their meetings in the future jointly none is 
necessary. 

Very near the hour appointed the room was filled 
to its full seating capacity, from 225 to 250, by a mixed 
congregation so far as regards religious views, and 
my mind was brought under a more than usual feel- 
ing of responsibility, under that sense that so many 
of these people, unaccustomed to our simple form of 
worship, (many of whom had come from the curiosi- 
ty before alluded to), were looking to the instrument 
to satisfy that curiosity and the cravings of their 
hearts. When the time seemed ripened, I arose with 
the expression: “ We have gathered here to com- 
memorate one event and to inaugurate another in 
the religious history of man—to commemorate the 
birth of Jesus, and to open a new place of worship 
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for a sect who are by many regarded as singular in 
their mode of worship; and I feel it to be my mis- 
sion this morning to call your attention to the rea- 
son why. as it appears to me, it was necessary for Je- 
sus to have been sent as the Messiah or Anointed 
of God to men, and why it was necessary such an 
organization as that of the Society of Friends should 
be called into existence, and what are their distinctive 
principles which those who will worship here will be 
expected to enunciate and live out among you.” I 
then reviewed the creation of man, calling their at- 
tention to the account as found in the Scriptures as 
being an allegorical description of the moral and 
spiritual state of every man that has been created and 
endowed with rational powers. That the garden of 
Eden was not a located place on the earth, but might 
be called the heart of man by which was represented 
the affections or desires of the man, and the trees of 
the garden were the powers, passions, and disposi- 
tions belonging to man’s physical and intellectual 
nature ; that the partaking of the fruit of the tree of 
knowledge of good and evil represented the exercise 
of the human will, independent of the directions of 
the Divine Will, and that it was designed in the be- 
ginning that man should look to the revelation of the 
Divine Will made through the spirit or grace or 
Christ of God, for a knowledge of good and evil; for 
to conclude that when God forbade our first parents 
to partake of the fruit of the tree of knowledge of 
good and evil, and then did not provide a means 
whence they might obtain that knowledge, and hold 
them responsible for doing evil, would be to charge 
him with injustice and demanding an absurdity. I 
then traced the history of the Jewish people as we 
find it recorded in the Scriptures, showing the gradu- 
al departure from depending upon this immediate 
revelation of the spirit of truth to its culmination in 
the demand for an outward Mediator which was 
granted in Moses and through him the giving of the 
law on the tables of stone, and from that time the 
falling away more and more into an outward observ- 
ance of the letter, and more and more ignoring its 
spirit. Then, fulfilling the prophecy of Jeremiah re- 
garding the new covenant, Jesus came to set us that 
perfect example of a humanity, with like powers and 
passions and dispositions as ourselves, yet under 
such perfect control of the Divine spirit within, that 
he was kept free from the commission of sin. And 
hence it was not inappropriate that we should com- 
memorate the beginning of such a life fraught with 
so much to encourage the human family to follow his 
example, so that by a like faithfulness we may be 
kept in harmony with the laws of God as they are 
unfolded to us. 

I then traced briefly the condition of the Chris- 
tian Church in its gradual departure from the purity 
and simplicity of the teachings of ‘Jesus as found 
even in some of the expressions of the Apostles writ- 
ing under the Bishoprics, culminating in the Roman 
Hierarchy, carrying it into the} dark ages of apos- 
tacy. Then the first breakingfof the bonds by Lu- 
ther and his compeers in establishing Protestantism, 
which still was more orzless wedded; to outward rit- 
uals and the doctrines established by the ecumenical 
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councils of the Roman Church. This made it neces- 
sary for the calling of George Fox and his compeers 
into the service, to bring the attention of the people 
to the original design of the Creator to save and keep 
man through an obedience on his part to the imme- 
diately revealed will of God to him, as he should be 
able to comprehend it for his spiritual needs. This I 
told them was the principle upon which the Society 
of Friends base their religious ideas and action, and 
it was to continue this testimony and to furnish to 
the world examples of pure lives as the result of 
obedience to the revelations of the Spirit of God,— 
His Grace, His Christ in man,—that the Friends of 
this place had erected their house in which to wor- 
ship, that through such a worship they might aid 
each other in living true to their profession and induc- 
ing others to leave their forms and rituals and em- 
brace their more simple ways; and then closed my 
message with a tender counsel to the Friends com- 
posing that meeting to be true to their profession, to 
be tolerant of others’ views, to mingle in social feel- 
ing with them, to cultivate a firmer and truer friend- 
ship with all, and thus win by their loving demeanor 
and simple worship others to unite with them, in 
bearing such a testimony to the world. As I closeda 
sweet precious solemnity overspread the meeting, as 
they had listened to the delivery of the testimony 
with deep attention, and there being no other public 
speaker present, after the announcements which had 
been made the meeting closed under the feeling that 
the Master had been in our midst, and we had by 
him been blessed. I had been requested before 
leaving home to remain a few days with them, so the 
Committee of Centre Quarterly Meeting, who were 
empowered to appoint some meetings, had notice 
given of a meeting on First-day evening, and one on 
Third-day evening, both in the new house, and I had 
consented to deliver a Temperance address on 
Second-day evening in the same house, and subse- 
quently arrangements were made for a Temperance 
meeting at New Paris, some four miles away, for 
Third-day afternoon. 

Promptly at 7 p. m., the meeting gathered on 
First-day evening and fully as many were present as 
in the morning meeting. The message to them was 
regarding “God is love,” and man’s highest duty 
was to love God, instead of fearing him. Again, the 
Gospel stream flowed through the instrument freely 
and with baptising power, spreading the same deep 
solemnity over the meeting as in the morning. 

Second-day evening, the house was nearly or 
quite as well filled as on the previous evening and 
they listened with strict attention to the address. 

Third-day evening, the house was again nearly 
full and this time their attention was closely called 
to the teaching of Jesus as to how and by what 
means salvation is to be obtained, as illustrated by 
his answer to the young man who came with the 
inquiry—* What shall I do to inherit eternal life?” 
And, again, there was a full and free flow of the Gos- 
pel stream, solemnizing and tendering the meeting, 
bringing forth after it had closed many expressions 
of satisfaction. 

Thus closed a mission which was to me one of 
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deep baptism of spirit and much labor, but crowned 
with so sweet a peace that it will live in memory as 
one of the bright spots in my life’s journey. And I 
could feel that all of us who had mingled together 
on those occasions could acknowledge that it was 
good for us that we had been together, and that we 
were thereby strengthened to work more earnestly 
for our own advancement and that of others, in the 
attainment of the crown that is promised as the re- 
ward for faithful obedience to the Divine Law. 
Joun J. CoRNELL. 
Mendon Centre, N. Y., 1st mo. 1. 


THE SEA OF GALILEE. 


THE description of the Sea, as given below, is from 
the pen of H. B. Tristram, whose article in a recent 
number of the Sunday School Times is too long for en- 
tire insertion in the columns of this paper. The 
route usually taken by western travelers is from 
Nazareth by way of Cana and Hattan. The road is 
not picturesque nor romantic; its chief interest is 
found in it having been so identified with the life 
and labors of the Great Teacher. H. B. T. says: 
“We pass under the gnarled old olive trees of 
Cana—old enough, we might fancy to have stood 
there eighteen hundred years ago—and descend into 
the rich plain of Sahel el Atl. We then mount to 
the upland plain of Hattan. Next we see Irbid, the 
Beth-Arbel of the Old Testament. We walk on for 
another hour or two. On a sudden there bursts on 
the sight a picture, not of majesty or grandeur, but of 
calm repose and peaceful beauty, scarcely to be 
equalled elsewhere. As by a sudden flash, far below 
us—more than one thousand feet—the deep blue 
basin of the sea of Galilee is revealed, slumbering in 
placid sweetness beneath its encircling rampart of 
hills. The atmosphere is marvelously clear, and 
seems to bring up distant objects close to our eyes. 
Just below us a narrow plain fringes the lake; and 
on its edge stands Tiberias, with its broken quays, its 
crumbling fortifications, its white-roofed houses, and 
palm-trees. Weare looking down on the most hal- 
lowed scenes of our Lord’s ministry. The whole 
lake is visible, except the south end, where the Jor- 
dan emerges from it, and a portion to our left, which 
is cut off by the intervening heights above Magdala. 
The lake is but thirteen miles long, yet on the little 
strip of shore north of us once stood Magdala, Caper- , 
naum, Chorazin, and Bethsaida. On one of those 
slopes was delivered the Sermon on the Mount. We 
can see the entrance of the Jordan at the north, the 
opening in the girdle of hills, the grassy slope on 
which the five thousand were fed. Two or three 
fishing-boats, with their lateen sails, remind us of 
the boats of old that put off from Tiberias. Opposite 
us, on the other side of the lake, are the heights un- 
der which lay the city of Gergesa, now Khersa, the 
scene of the healing of the demoniac and of the de- 
struction of the herd of swine. Just above it, but 
withdrawn from view, was Aphek, now Fik, the 
scene of one of Israel’s greatest victories over the 
Syrians. The prospect is commanding, but all looks 
small for the crowded theatre of the great events 
which seem to consecrate every mile of its shores. 
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The coloring is exquisitely delicate and varied when 
the afternoon sun lights up the eastern bills with 
golden tints and purple shadows; but I have seen 
the view even more lovely when the ful! moon rises 
over the cliffs of Gergesa, shooting her silver beams 
across the lake, and lifting the white houses and 
palm-trees out of the shadow. 
“ And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on dark Galilee.” 

The descent to Tiberias is rugged and precipitous. 
The change in tbe climate and character of the vege- 
tation is sudden and striking. From the fertile up- 
lands of Galilee we pass, as we descend to six hun- 
dred feet below the sea level, to a tropical flora. 
Every flower, tree, and shrub is different. The shores 
of the lake at every season of the year are hot and 
oppressive. Of allthe busy towns that once studded 
the fringe of the sea of Galilee, Tiberias alone re- 
mains. None of these ate mentioned in the Old Tes- 
tament. Chinnereth indeed occurs; but it has been 
lost, absorbed probably, by its near neighbor, Ti- 
berias, founded by Herod, and which soon became 
the capital of Galilee. But it was emphatically a 
Gentile city; and yet, after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, it became for three hundred years the metro- 
polis of Judaism, where its rabbis taught, and where 
the Mishna, the Talmud, and the Masorah were com- 
piled. Shrunken as it is to-day, with wide open 
spaces inside the massive bastions of its shattered 
walls, it still has a certain importance as the seat of a 
Jewish rabbinical university. About a mile to the 
south of the city a town of whited sepulchers, con- 
spicuous from afar, marks the burial-place of the 
greatest fathers of rabbinical learning for the last 
sixteen hundred years. Just beyond this venerated 
cemetery, a white dome and cluster of buildings 
cover the famous hot sulphurous baths of Tiberias, 
still in constant use. 

South of the Baths there is nothing of historic 
interest. We turn and walk along the shore from 
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Saviour must time after time have walked to and 
from his home at Capernaum. Four little perennial 
brooks work their way across the plain, and are 
in part the cause of its extraordinary fertility. Jose- 
phus describes it as an earthly paradise, where eter- 
nal spring reigns and the choicest fruits grow luxu- 
riantly. Then it was the centre of trade and com- 
merce, the home of a busy population. Bethsaida, 
Chorazin, and Capernaum were just to the north of 
it. Through those towns and across the plain was 
the great arterial commercial route from Damascus 
to the coast. In the times of the Jewish monarchy, 
tbe caravan-road struck across the country north of 
the lake; but the new line was developed by the 
Greeks and afterwards by the Herods, till Galilee be- 
came the commercial centre of Syria. Caravans from 
Palmyra and the far east passed on their way to 
Ptolemais and Tyre. Busy custom-houses stood at 
the gateways of the crowded cities. More than six 
hundred crafts ceaselessly plied on the waters for 
fishing or for transport. Stately palaces and luxu- 
rious villas lined the wholeshore on the western side. 

But far more absorbing are the sacred associations 
of Gennesaret; every step recalls the miracles of Je- 
sus and reminds us of his parables. Here was ut- 
tered the parable of the sower. Every detail is re- 
enacted before our eyes to-day. There we see the 
beaten unfenced path across the plowed land, on 
which, as he crosses it, the sower leaves the seed ex- 
posed to the flocks of larks and buntings which 
follow in his wake. There the boulders peep through 
the black mould, their shoulders thinly covered with 
soil. Through the dark ooze in that moist patch we 
can see the strong shoots of the thorny ’nubk peep- 
ing forth, ready soon to choke the springing corn. 
On that spit of shingle the fisherman of Ain Tabi- 
ghah is drawing up his boat, where the toilers of 
Bethsaida hauled up theirs, and where they thrust 
out a little from the land, while He sat in the stern 
and addressed the crowds that fringed the shore. 
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Tiberias northward, a narrow strip of beach, about 
three miles long, sometimes receding into a sloping 
field, sometimes contracted by the beetling cliffs 
above into a mere rocky path overhanging the sea, 


Thus musing, and recalling the pictures of which 
this landscape was once the setting, we reach the 
north angle of Gennesaret, a little projecting rocky 
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connects the slopes of Tiberias with the fertile plain 
of Gennesaret. About two-thirds of the way is a 
mill, with a copious hot spring, and a few corn-fields 
and gardens straggling among the traces of walls in 
a little plain, identified with the Dalmanutha of the 
New Testament, Here the high table-land pushes 
right to the sea, and we climb a shoulder and de- 
scend on a squalid village, at the corner of a marshy 
plain, surrounded by a thick growth of thorn-trees, a 
solitary palm-tree, and a ruinous stone tower. This 
is Magdala. Itis now called Mejdel,—in Hebrew, 
Migdol ; that is, the watch-tower. I have often been 
struck by the remarkable acoustic properties of this 
enclosed basin, where at night we can hear the hu- 
man voice at the distance of half a mile. 

Let us now_return to Mejdel, and follow the shore 
to the ancient Bethsaida. The narrow silvery beach 
is formed, not of sand, but of myraids of triturated 
fresh-water shells. Along this beach, shaded by the 
oleanders which come down to the water’s edge, our 


headland, like the southern one. Here, shaded by a 
noble fig tree,—whence its name Ain et Tin, “the 
spring of the fig tree.’—a copious spring of clear, 


warm water bursts from the foot of the cliff, and 
feeds a little pool and a swamp beyond it, a jungle of 


papyrus waving its feathery crest. The papyrus, long 
since extinct in Egypt, is found here and in the great 
marshes of Huleh (Merom), and nowhere else in 
Syria. We now round the headland, and soon come 
on agroup of ruined buildings and a fine octagonal 
fountain, in and around which gush forth numerous 
little streamlets of steaming hot water, forming a 
little morass amid a thicket of oleanders, canebrake, 
and chrysanthemums; while the creak of a rustic 
water-mill reminds us that still a few inhabitants re- 
main on the site of Bethsaida, for such I believe El 
Tabighah to have erstwhile been. Its inhabitants 
are still fishermen, and just on this spot is the favor- 
ite fishing-ground of the lake. They have not the 
boats of Tiberias, but lie under a wattled screen by 
the shore, watching for the approach of a shoal. 
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They are quite naked; and when the ripple an- 
nounces that the fish are coming, they wade up to 
their shoulders, and dexterously throw out their net, 
seldom failing to secure a haul,—and this several 
times in the space of an hour. We could here pic- 
ture St. Peter casting his fisher’s coat about him, for 
he was naked. 

From Bethsaida the pilgrim may go by the shore 
to Tell Hum; but inland, more than two miles dis- 
tant from either place, among the leaps of basalt at 
the foot of the hills, is Kerazeh, the Chorazin of the 
Gospels. “ Woe unto thee,” indeed, for more weird 
or desolate remains could scarcely be conceived. Lit- 
tle is left above the foundations of houses, which, 
however, can be very easily traced, showing the ar- 
rangements of a Galilean house in our Saviour’s time 
to be exactly what we find them to-day. No inhabi- 
tants seem to have disturbed this solitude since the 
place was destroyed many centuries ago. 

SCRIPTURE LESSON, No. 4. 
First MONTH 22D, 1888. 
Topic: JESUS AND THE AFFLICTED. 


GOLDEN Text: ‘‘And Jesus went about all the cities and the 
villages, teaching in their synagogues, and preaching the 
gospel of the kingdom, and healing all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness.—Matt. 9: 35. 


READ Matt. 15: 21-31. 

THE tender, compassionate heart of Jesus was ever 
open to the cry of the poor and afflicted. The inci- 
dent of the Canaanitish woman is only one of many 
that are recorded, and that make true the prophecy 
concerning him, delivered more than seven hundred 
years before by the prophet Isaiah. In Mark 7: 24— 
30, the woman is called a Greek, a Syro-Pheenician 
by nation. The Jews called all persons Greeks who 
were not of their nation,—it meant a foreigner. An- 
ciently the whole land, including Tyre and Sidon, was 
called Canaan. The Pheenicians were the descentants 
of the Canaanites, who were of the posterity of Ham, 
one of the sons of Noah. 

Son of David. A descendant of David. The phrase 
as elsewhere used means also “the Messiah.” Have 
mercy on me indicates the regard in which Jesus was 
held by those outside his own people, the Jews, and 
the earnestness of her manner gives evidence that 
she believed him to be the Messiah and able to re- 
store her daughter to health. J am not sent but unto 
the lost sheep. This shows that Jesus had not yet seen 
the broad field that his mission was intended to 
cover. He came, as he believed, to be the Saviour of 
his own people, the Jews, to call them to the higher 
meaning of the religion of their fathers. 

The children’s bread. The Jews considered them- 
selves as peculiarly the children of God, and this wo- 
man and her child were Gentiles. It was not that he 
meant to taunt her with not being one of God’s fa- 
vored children, but the rather to test her faith in him 
as one sent of God. Cast it to the dogs. Then as now 
travelers entering a town or village had only too 
much reason to notice the troops of lean, masterless 
dogs, and no one could sit at meat without the chance 
of some of them coming in at the ever open door to 
pick up the fragments, always to be found where only 
the fingers are used at the table. [Geikie.] 








The woman was not to be turned away by this re- 
minder of her nationality. She accepted the implied 
impropriety and her own unworthiness was acknow- 
edged, but there remained one hope to cling to, and 
this seemed her last refuge. “The dogs eat of the 
children’s crumbs:” might not this daughter of hers, 
who so needed the blessing that he only could be- 
stow, be permitted to share the crumbs of his 
bounty? The appeal was not in vain. This is a les- 
son that we all may take home. If we desire a right 
thing that it would be proper for us to have, or that, 
the having would increase our own means of doing 
good either for ourselves or for others, it is right for 
us to use every worthy means in our power to be- 
come possessed of it, and, though we may be again 
and again unsuccessful, let us have the courage to 
persevere. This is in accordance with the words of 
Jesus, “ Seek and ye shall find!” 

The lessons of pity and compassion that abound 
in the Old Testament must have been very precious 
to the heart of Jesus, and in his boyhood, as year 
after year he went to Jerusalem with his parents, and 
sat with the wise and good men of the nation, the 
same as he did on his first visit, when he was twelve 
years old, how much these annual seasons of instruc- 
tion and devotion must have awakened in him the 
deep and abiding desire to give his time, his talent, 
and all that his Heavenly Father was entrusting to 
his keeping to the carrying out of some good work 
for the poor, and the afflicted, and those who were 
friendless and without a helper. 

We can think of him in his humble home at Naza- 
reth, working at his trade and making himself help- 
ful to his parents, yet carrying in his heart the long- 
ing for a work that should mitigate the distress and 
help the burdened and oppressed people to bear their 
crosses and afilictions with courage and patience, 
looking for help to the God of their Fathers whom 
he would teach them to call their Father in Heaven. 
And when the time came that this Father in Heaven 
should own him as his beloved son, how this con- 
sciousness of oneness in God made him strong and 
wise, and able to help all who came to him in sorrow 
or in distress or in doubt as to what they ought to do. 
If we would be the friends and followers of Jesus we 
must have the same loving and compassionate spirit 
that animated him, and let no occasion for doing 
good pass unimproved. 

In connection with this lesson it may be interest- 
ing to add a few items from the meagre history of the 
Canaanites that have come down to us from the most 
ancient times. When Abraham in his wandering 
from the country of the Chaldees came to this land, 
he found the Canaanites already there, and their im- 
memorial conquest had decided the name and mas- 
tership of Canaan. From the Greek historian, Hero- 
dotus, we learn that their original home, according 
to their tradition, was by the coasts of the Arabian 
Sea, whence they spread steadily northward and 
eastward towards the Mediterranean. In blood as 
well as language, in traditional usages and religious 
rites they were probably of near kindred with the 
tribes of Israel,and after the conquest under Joshua 
they merged their broken fortunes with those of the 
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stronger race ; yet a deep rooted religious antipathy 
assigned to them the inexpiable curse pronounced by 
Noah on his youngest son, and the real connection 
of the two remains in impenetrable obscurity. There 
were several petty nationalities of the Canaanites, 
—the Amorites or Highlanders, the Hittites or Low- 
landers, the Perizzites or dwellers by the sea, and 
the Hivites, supposed to to be the inhabitants of the 
inland towns, were among the most prominent. 

Sidon, in the antique genealogy, is the eldest son 
of Canaan. Pheenicia became the mother of rich 
colonies, the source of arts, commerce and letters to 
the Greeks, the headquarters of naval enterprise, 
that discovered the silver mines of Spain andthe tin 
of Cornwall, and more than six hundred years before 
the Christian era circumnavigated Africa. 


WORK FOR WINTER. 

THE trees now stand forlorn with empty nests,— 
“bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds 
sang.” Their tossing arms lash the ground with wild, 
black shadows through the windy, moonlit nights. 
The cold increases, the winds search and whistle and 
sting; the pools skim over of a morning; the cattle 
huddle in the fields; the fowls stand drearily in the 
lee of the bush; faces redden on the street; and, 
under the stars fire-light gleams through the win- 
dow panes. Meanwhile, the home-life deepens. As 
a friend once said to me, the seasons indoors seem to 
just reverse the order of the outward seasons. As 
the leaves are fading in the fall, we feel within our 
bodies and our minds a bracing spring ; plans gather 
vigor, and we bend ourselves for the bard work of 
the year. The winter brings heart and mind to their 
full force of growth. Nature’s winter is the human 
summer-time. Then, spring begins to make us lan- 
guid. And the busy summer of earth-life brings to 
ourselves a pause and rest and comparative inaction, 
like an inward winter. Reckoning by the spirit’s 
calendar, Thanksgiving Day is Easter ; and the Easter 
is Thanksgiving Day for a winter’s inward harvest ; 
for then we shall have gathered in and barned away 
in memory what we have read, and thought, and 
done in our growing hours, while the snow lay out- 
side on the ground. 

So, as nature is getting ready for what may hap- 
pen out of doors, indoors it is all astir. Hands oftener 
meet other bands in works of service, and hearts are 
closer drawn to hearts. The books come forth in the 
long evenings, the story-telling begins, the fathers 
and mothers gather the children around their knees 
by the cheerful blaze,—that blaze itself the sunshine 
of the old springs and summers in the far-off past. 
Over all within, without, is God, who careth for us 
thus; who made those summers of old and stored 
their heat who is preparing now the seasons of our 
immortality. —From“ A Year of Miracle” by W. C. Gan- 
net. 





“T expecr to pass through this world but once; 
any good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kind- 
ness I can show to a human being, let me do it now. 
Let me not neglect or defer it, for I shall not pass 
this way again.” 


ALL THINGS NEW. 


THE date whereto time in its swiftness has brought 
us in one at which, naturally, the look is backward 
and forward, at which the old is bidden farewell to, 
and the new welcomed. 

I would have it welcomed by us all, as bearing 
with it fresh aids and opportunities, incentives and 
encouragements, for the work we are here to do upon 
ourselves and others, for God and for man. I would 
have it welcomed the more, as repeating to us that 
word of solemn cheer, the expression at once of will- 
ingness and power,—“ Behold, I make all things 
new.” The Divine Agency waits but for the condi- 
tions on our part to be supplied, in order to that word’s 
fulfillment : if our heart isselfish, to make it “new” 
in love; if our aims are low and earthly, to make 
them “new” by elevating and purifying them; if 
our life is controlled by unworthy motives, to make 
it “new” by inspiring it with those which have 
supreme regard to God’s character and will... . 

Let, then, this year run on its curtained way. We 
will accept the days that, one by one, it throws to us, 
each as a golden gift, a space to be filled with right 
purposes and faithful deeds, with truth and love and 
duty. We will go forth to meet trustingly what it 
has for us beneath its concealing wings; knowing 
that sooner will the myriad germs of nature slumber- 
ing around us wait vainly for the awakening spring 
than will a single soul wait vainly for the breath of 
his renewing Spirit,—that sooner will the fair skies 
above us lose their doming integrity, and lapse shriv- 
eled to the horizon, than will God withdraw from 
any soul desiringly seeking it his’ aiding, redeeming, 
re-creating presence.—Nathaniel Hall. 


Tue vast growth of what we call Christian civili- 
zation is indebted, not alone to the soil from which 
it sprang, but also to Him who planted it. His life, 
his example, and his teachings not only are still the 
very ideal of personal, and social excellence, charac- 
acter, and development, but no forecast of the future 
outgrowth of the human soul suggests anything fur- 
ther-reaching or better. For humanity he has done 
these two thimgs. He has set the highest example of 
a life of moral, intellectual, and physical integrity, 
exquisite and broad in its sympathies, complete in 
its helpfulness and self-sacrifice, and ranging in its be- 
neficence from loftiest heights of moral and religious 
philosophy to the tenderest chords that tremble in 
the bruised heart of a little child. And he has trans- 
mitted a body of moral and religious teaching which 
at once meets the aspiration and hunger of the soul 
and stimulates every nerve of endeavor forward and 
upward ; at once puts humanity into the relation of 
worshipful, and, at the same time, intelligent and 
affectionate consecration to God, its Father, and into 
sympathy and helpful codperation with its fellow- 
men. Hence the Christian church, hence this teem- 
ing civilization of Christian charity and progress.— 
John D. Long, in the Christian Register. 





To reason with the angry is like whispering to the 
deaf.— Dillwyn’s “ Reflections.” 
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CHEERFULNESS. 
THE beginning of a new year is generally considered 
a suitable occasion to put in practice the good resolu- 
tions that the experiences of the near past have 
shown to be necessary, that the best of which we are 
capable may be attained, and our progress keep pace 
with the law of life within which by divine intention 
is ever urging the earnest hearted onward and up- 
ward towards higher ideals. 

There is nothing that is so helpful in this direc- 
tion as a cheerful acceptance of life as it comes to us. 
It matters little where our lot is cast or what hard- 
ships are to be encountered, habitual cheerfulness 
will light up the darkest road and make the most 
toilsome journey endurable. It finds among the 
roughest stones blossoms of hope to beguile the tedi- 
ousness of the road, and hears overuead sweet strains 
of melody that awaken responsive echoes in the heart. 
It is the alchemy that transmutes the common things 
of life into things of beauty, that discovers some- 
thing precious in the most menial services. 

The way we look at and accept nearly every cir- 
cumstance in life makes it a factor for good or for ill, 
and this view of the subject is of the greatest im- 
portance to our well-being, helping as it does to keep 
the mind open to all the genial influences that do so 
much to maintain kindly relations with all about us. 

No resolution however sincere or well-taken can 
do for us all it is capable of, unless we make habitual 
cheerfulness its handmaid; no other trait can be 
substituted. Steadfastness and a persistent holding 
on to our purpose will do much, but they must have 
their root in the mellow soil of cheerfulness. 

The old theological dogma of total depravity is 
largely chargeable with making habitual cheerfulness 
one of the graces of the lost Eden. With so blight- 
ing a curse resting upon the conscience of the world, 
to be glad with the gladness that filled the universe 
was to jeopardize the soul’s prospect of blessedness 
in the endless future of its existence, and this devel- 
oped a condition of life at variance with all the in- 
stincts of healthy rational delight in living. 

Happily for the human family the immanence of 
heaven,--the nearness of the Heaven-Father, in all 
the tender relations the name suggests, are more and 

more recognized and realized in the every-day life of 
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the world, and all those broken threads that have in 
the past marred and disfigured its patterns are being 
gathered up and woven into a faith and hope that 
will most surely in the Divine ordering bring greater 
harmony and beauty to the life of the race, and ful- 
fill the promise of its highest aspirations. 

Let us cheerfully accept the new issues that the 
New Year opens up before us, and wherein we have 
failed make greater effort, knowing that every vic- 
tory thus won is a substantial gain, not alone to the 
individual, but through him to the whole family of 
man. 


CHILD TRAINING. 

“TRAIN up a child in the way he should go” said 
the wise king. In following this injunction many 
would choose other and better means of training 
than the rod he recommended, yet, with the depar- 
ture of the rod from juvenile government, has gone 
in some cases almost all attempt at control, and sad 
indeed is the spectacle of children growing up with- 
out restraint from parents, and sad, too, must be 
their experience in after life, when contact with the 
world brings the natural result of their deficiency in 
self-restraint. 

Training, which signifies time and labor and 
patience, is due to every child from its parents, a 
training which shall give him control of himself 
when the days of his childhood are passed. 

And how is the little creature to learn to control 
the make up of propensities and temper and appe- 
tites which constitute himself? As truly as we learn 
to do a thing by doing it, so truly must he learn to 
govern himself by governing, that is, by having the 
government put upon him. Buta fine piece of carv- 
ing is not put into the hands of a new apprentice; he 
must learn the use of his tools and the use of his 
muscles, and he must do the same thing over and 
over again ; neither can this complicated wonder, the 
child, be trusted, unassisted, with the management 
of himself. 

We teach the little girl to knit: how awkward are 
her first attempts, how almost useless the product of 
her labor. “ What is the use?” she sighs as she looks 
at the puckered strip which represents such a great 
effort for the small fingers. Encouragingly we say, 
“Only by doing do we learn to do,” and willingly we 
show again how the needles must be held. Are not 
the mental and moral efforts of the children just as 
experimental, just as awkward perhaps, and just as 
much deserving our patience and help? 

Take the case of a child with a violent temper, 
the question is how is that temper to be controlled. 
We have all seen different modes of solving the pro- 
blem, and some do not bring the answer desired. 
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with temper, and by overwhelming the child force 
submission. Hasty people say they have no time to 
wait for the slow movement ofa child’s mind as he 
tugs with his propensities, just as the weak and un- 
skilled fingers labor with the needles. We may 
break the needles and throw away the thread, but 
that will not make the child a skillful knitter; we 
may meet refractory child-nature with equally un- 
governed man-nature, but does that help him to be- 
come ruler over his spirit ? 

What we really want is that he shall overcome 
himself, then will he be master of the situation. This 
is furnishing him with power, and arming him with 
weapons that will stand in good service in many a 
life battle. 





MARRIAGES. 

DODDS—BROWN.—On Fifth-day, Twelfth month 22d, 
1887, at the residence of the bride’s parents, near Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, under the care of Miami Monthly Meeting of 
Friends, J. Emerson Dodds, of Cherry Fork, Ohio, son of 
Isaiah L. and Mary R. Dodds, of Tranquility, Ohio, and 
Annetta Brown, daughter of Ethan A. and Hannah A. 
Brown, and granddaughter of Aaron Chandler, deceased. 


DEATHS. 


BUTTERWORTH.—Near Vincenttown, N. J., First 
month 3d, 1888, Job Butterworth, in his 83d year. 

COOKSON.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Joel V. 
Garrettson, in Monallen township, Adams county, Pa., on 
First-day morning, Twelfth month 25th, 1887, Phebe Cook- 
son, in the 87th year of her age. 

This aged and consistent Friend was a member of War- 
rington Meeting, and a granddaughter of Robert Vale, who 
was a native of London, England,and settled there in, 1749, 
when that meeting was within the limits of Lancaster 
county, Pa. J. V. G. 

HIBBERD.—Tweifth month 31st, 1887, Josiah Hibberd, 
aged 65 years, for many years one of the city surveyors of 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

KNIGHT.—At his residence, in Southampton, Bucks 
county, Pa., on the 30th of Twelfth month, 1887, of pneu- 
monia and paralysis, Jonathan Knight, aged 78 years, less 
4 days; a member of Middletown Monthly Meeting. 

KNOWLES.—At her home, in Germantown, N. Y., the 
12th of Twelfth month, 1887, Catharine, wife of Charles S. 
Knowles, and daughter of the late Nathan and Eunice A. 
Jenkins, in the 49th year of her age; a member of Chatham 
Monthly Meeting. Calm and composed she met the sum- 
mons which called her from a devoted husband and loving 
children, assuring them that though she had a pleasant 
home here, a far brighter one awaited her beyond these 
changing scenes. R. 

MIDDLETON.—First month 4th, 1888, in Philadelphia, 
Pa., John B, Middleton, aged 76 years. 


MIDDLETON.—At Cornwells, Pa., First month 2d, 1888, 
C. Wilmer Middleton, of Philadelphia. 
PENNYPACKER.—At Schuylkill, Chester county, Pa., 
First month 4th, 1888, Elijah F. Pennypacker, in his 84th 
year; a valued member of Radnor Monthly Meeting, Pa. 
POWELL.—At Ghent, N. Y., First month 10th, 1888, 
Tewnsend Powell, in the 81st year of his age. Funeral at 
his late residence, on Fifth-day, the 12th inst., at 2 o’clock. 
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SCARLETT.—At his late residence, in New Garden 
township, Chester county, Pa., on the 31st of Twelfth 
month, 1887, Abiah Scarlett, in the 72d year of his age; a 
member of Kennett Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

SHALLCROSS.—In Byberry, on the morning of First 
month 5th, 1888, of diphtheria, Mary G.,daughter of Thomas 
and Rachel W. Shallcross, in her 18th year; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, Pa. 

SIMMERS.—In Philadelphia, First month 5th, 1888, T. 
Ellwood Simmers, aged 53 years. 

SMITH.—In Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., on the 4th of 
First month, 1888, Edward H. Smith, (druggist),aged about 
54-years. 

TEST.—Tenth month 14th, 1887, Hannah B., wife of 
Joseph D. Test, in the 73d year of her age; a member of 
Salem Monthly Meeting, N. J. 


ELIJAH F. PENNYPACKER. 

Ir is difficult for those who knew him best, to speak in 
measured terms of such a person. The simple truth would 
seem like eulogium. There were few conflicting elements 
in his nature. He was born good, and had an intuitive 
sense of right which always preserved him on the high 
levels of rectitude. He believed most profoundly in the 
“ Light which enlightened every man;” and walked daily 
under its serene guidance. Pure in thought, word, and 
deed, his strength was preserved for beneficent activities. 
There was in his own sphere, no sin, however strongly up- 
held, which did not meet in him a manly and courageous 
opponent ;—no cause, involving a good to the human race, 
which did not find in him an earnest and active supporter. 
It is scarcely necessary to say that in the time when there 
was occasion for it, he was an abolitionist of the truest 
order. His features indicated such promptitude, decision, 
and rare moral worth, that none could for an instant sup- 
pose him false to Freedom. It is probable he would have 
been, as his nephew was, a general in her service, had he 
not been what he was, an opponent of the sword, and a 
believer in the sanctity of human life. 

The cast of his mind was hereditary, being remarkably 
similar to that of his mother. He was not born a Friend, 
but became one towards middle life. Before that time, 
political honors were offered him, and he was in the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature, doing good service in the cause of 
Public Education and in other measures of importance. 

His principles leading him in that direction, he became 
a member of the Society of Friends, uniting himself with 
Schuylkill Preparative Meeting, near his residence, in 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. Here he became a frequent 
speaker, his favorite theme being the Fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man, and other truths universal in 
their scope. To say that he was beyond and above the 
majority of his hearers, would be nothing new. To speak 
of his unaffected modesty and uniform gentleness and for- 
bearance, is only to recall the past. He wielded an in- 
fluence for good in every situation, whether within or 
without the circle of his own religious denomination. 

In private life and amongst his friends, an unvoiced 
wail of sadness did not pass him unheard. Where he felt 
called, there he went, unsummoned except by the needs of 
giving comfort, advice, or assistance. He was truly a mis- 
sionary of the Spirit, doing its divine behests with faith- 
fulness, and soothing the sorrow of the widow and the 
fatherless and of them who had no helper. Living close 
to the Father, his countenance wore an expression. which 
nothing but an elevated mind can stamp upon the linea- 
ments of theface. It was a blessing to all who saw him 
and will be a treasured memory for life. L. 
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WILLIAM CANBY BIDDLE. 
AS the year 1887 drew near to its close, there passed 
from earth, on 12th month 22d, a valued Friend, to 
whom a tribute of respect seems most fitting. 

William Canby Biddle was an active and beloved 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting of Friends 
held at Race street. He was the son of Clement and 
Mary Canby Biddle, who were for many years useful 
and consistent elders of the same meeting. 

From his youth the actions of his life were ruled 
by high and steadfast principles. Being gifted with 
a sympathizing heart, a clear and vigorous intellect, 
and much ability and good judgment in practical 
affairs, he was well equipped for usefulness both in 
his religious society and in the community in which 
he lived. 

From his grandfather Owen Biddle, one of the 
founders of Westtown Boarding school, he inherited a 
deep interest in the cause of education among Friends, 
and was a useful and earnest laborer in the establish- 
ment of Swarthmore College, and an advocate for the 
organization of Friends’ Central School at Race street, 
Philadelphia. His concern for the welfare of the 
Society of Friends was deep and abiding, and he was 
ever ready to assist in the formation of any plan that 
promised to advance its best interests, sometimes 
yielding his own judgment to that of his friends 
whom he loved, his friendships being warm and un- 
selfish. He served his own meeting as Clerk and 
assistant Clerk, also as Recorder, and for nearly 43 
years as Trustee. 

The latter years of his life were shadowed by 
much suffering, which he endured without murmur- 
ing, and in complete submission to the will of his 
Heavenly Father, who has called him home doubt- 
less to receive the welcome of “ Well done, good and 
faithful servant ; thou bast been faithful over a few 
things, I will set thee over many things: enter thou 
into the joy of the Lord.” 

Very characteristic of his faithfulness to the tes- 
timony of Friends in favor of simplicity, and expres- 
sive of his life-long objection to extravagance and 
display, as well as the tenderness of his feelings to- 
wards the poor and unfortunate, were the sentiments 
expressed in a letter found after his death, a copy of 
which, as-it may serve as an example to others, is 
here appended : 

PHILADELPHIA, 5th month 1, 1882. 
To Clement M. Biddle and Others: 

A plain walnut coffin (not casket) without plate or trim- 
mings—with very simple lining, if any, my own clothes, 
not new ones specially had for the occasion; no show of 
any kind ; of course no flowers. 

Plain hearse and a few carriages for family and inti- 
mate friends, my idea being that funeral should be at the 
house. 

Avoid all needless ostentation and expense ; give differ- 
ence between a simple funeral and a fashionable first-class 
show, out of the estate, to the Home for Aged and Infirm 
Colored Poor, or any other benevolent object. 

I do not leave positive directions, because they might be 
inconvenient to carry out, but the nearer my interment 
approaches an old-fashioned Friends’ funeral, in simplicity, 
as expressed in the above wishes, the nearer will it accord 
with my idea of what is desirable. 





Please do not keep city house long darkened by bowed 
shutters ; it is an unhealthy Philadelphia custom ; light is 
good, and I hope there will be nothing in my death to make 
it a gloomy subject to those who love and survive me. 

Wa. CANBY BIDDLE. 

It is pleasant to record that at his funeral held at 
his late residence, the arrangements were in accord 
with his desire, his sons, grandsons, and brothers 
only accompanying the remains to Fair Hill, while 
the same day the treasury of the Home for the Aged 
and Infirm Colored Poor was enriched by a sum of 
money saved from that which is too frequently ex- 
pended for display. 

As a striking coincidence there appeared in the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger on the morning of his 
funeral, (Twelfth month 24th, 1887), an appeal from 
the Institution above referred to, stating that its 
funds were exhausted, not enough being on hand to 
purchase the needed food for the inmates, thus im- 
pressing with much force the charitable bequest 
penned nearly six years previous. 

Is there not a lesson to be learned from a life that 
is here so briefly recorded? A lesson of humility 
and charity, qualities which need cultivation in this 
our time, and our much favored country. 


ELIJAH F. PENNYPACKER. 

THE death of Elijah F. Pennypacker is elsewhere 
mentioned, with a tribute to his fine traits of charac- 
ter, by one who knew him well, Of Mennonite an- 
cestry, (his grandfather being a prominent member 
of that body of excellent people), he was brought 
into contact with Friends by attending the school of 
the late Enoch Lewis and otherwise mingling with 
them, and in the course of time was received asa 
member. For a number of years the small meeting 
at Schuylkill, (near Phcenixville), has been kept up 
mainly through his influence, and oftentimes he felt 
it right to give some expression in our religious 
meetings. He was always ready to assist minister- 
ing Friends and tommittees in the prosecution of 
their labors. 

In his earlier manhood he took an active interest 
in the anti-Masonic movement, and was elected to 
the Legislature of Pennsylvania in 1832 and subse- 
quently. In more recent years he was a candidate 
of the political Temperance organization for one of 
the highest State offices. His antipathy to the wrong 
made him a warm Abolitionist and an active worker 
on the “Underground Railroad.” A non-resistant 
from principle, he was an earnest advocate of peace 
and greatly interested in whatever tended for the in- 
tellectual and moral improvement of mankind. At 
the time of the Irish Famine, in 1847, he sent to the 
starving people a barrel of flour, with an inscription 
which gained wide publicity from the fact that two 
vessels with the barrel on board were wrecked in 
turn, and the sailors of a third refused to permit it 
to come on deck. The inscription read: 

“A donation for the Irish sufferers, given freely, 
and accompanied with a heartfelt petition to the 
British Parliament to remove one of the real causes 
of distress amongst the laboring and perishing classes 
by abolishing the existing unchristian system of na- 
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tional defense by fortifications, armed soldiery, and a 
navy, and directing that all vessels now belonging to 
the naval establishment of Great Britain shall hence- 
forth be engaged in righteous and useful commerce, 
and that the trained army, disciplined enemies of 
God and man, consisting of about 300,000 men, shall 
hereafter be employed in useful and productive in- 
dustry ; that, instead of being a drain upon the re- 
sources and means of subsistence of laboring British 
subjects and reproach upon the Christian name, they 
may contribute by the honest use of their faculties 
to the supply of their own wants and comforts, as 
well as the relief of perishing thousands.” 

In the Prohibition movement he was very de- 
cided, and sought its promotion in every way in his 
power. Holding very earnest views on many sub- 
jects, he had the respect and esteem of those who 
differed from him, being regarded as a man of strict 
uprightness who sought to live out his highest con- 
ceptions of duty. 


AID TO ORPHAN AND NEGLECTED CHIL- 
DREN. 


IN the last issue of the Presbyterian of this city, Prof. 
R. E. Thompson, of the University of Pennsylvania 
has an interesting article, “The Care of Homeless 
Children.” He calls attention of Christian people to 
their duties toward ‘children, describes the benevo- 
lent efforts for their benefit, the various methods of 
their care which have blessed so many thousands in 
the past, shows the gradual growth in wisdom as to 
methods that have been accepted in our day, and 
the decided advance in caring for them made by 
those institutions that have adopted the cottage plan, 
each cottage presided over by a house-mother. He 
alludes to the work of Wichern, in Germany, and 
then adds: 

“Ts it not possible to go a step further? A good 
many years ago Mrs. Clara Leonards, of Springfield, 
Mass., was impressed with the inadequacy of the 
State institution for orphan and neglected children 
at Muncy. When she sat down among them, and 
they climbed into her lap and looked with hungry 
eyes into hers, she felt that in an institution of that 
kind no child could be given the individual interest 
which would replace in some degree the loss of its 
own mother. She had not heard of Wichern’s plan. 
She proposed a still more radical change. She organ- 
ized the ladies of her own county into an association 
to provide homes for its orphan and neglected child- 
ren, and she obtained from the State the right to 
take charge of them. That society has been so long 
at work that its first children are now among those 
who contribute to its support. It owns no buildings 
except an office in Springfield. It finds a home in 
some respectable family for every child thrown upon 
its care. It pays the family a reasonable sum for 
taking the child until he can earn his own living. It 
exercises a constant and watchful care to see that he 
is trained in habits of order and of industry, and re- 
ceives a proper general and religious education. 
Where it is possible, it places children in families 
whose religious principles are those of the child’s 
parents, if they had any. And it removes children 
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from any family in which they do not fit in until it 
finds a congenial home for them. The results of this 
course as seen in the lives of those who have been 
thus cared for are most gratifying. 

“Some years ago Mrs. Leonards spoke of the 
methods and the success of this society at a meeting of 
charitable people of all religious bodies in Philadel- 
phia. The result was the organization of the ‘ Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society,’ to apply the same principles here. 
The new society is not hostile to the orphan asylum. 
It does not believe itself capable of taking off their 
hands the work they are doing. It assumes (1) that 
there are orphan and neglected children enough in 
Philadelphia and in Pennsylvania to employ all the 
personal energies that have been given or are likely 
to be given to them ; and (2) that the charitable peo- 
ple of this city and State will give their support to 
every form of work which commends itself to their 
judgment as wisely planned and executed in the right 
spirit. Like the Springfield society, it has no asylum. 
Its work is to place children in real and good homes. 
To find these and to see that the children are cared 
for in industry, in education, and in religious train- 
ing, is its proper work. It is found that such homes 
are easier to find in Pennsylvania than in Massachu- 
setts, because the general standard of comfort is much 
higher, and perhaps because our people are more dis- 
posed to assist in any kind of philanthropic work. 
As a matter of fact, the society has choice and pick of 
several desirable families for every child it takes 
charge of, and also hundreds of mothers with young 
children have been secured places as domestic ser- 
vants in country houses, where servants generally are 
hard to procure. The expense of caring for a child is 
as low as in the cheapest orphan asylum, and a ma- 
jority are secured free homes. Besides payment for 


| board of children, the society maintains an office at 


127 South Twelfth street, and employs an agent to or- 
ganize a like work in other counties of the State. It 
has already reached the magnitude and dignity of a 
Pennsylvania charity, and was honored with a special 
reference in Governor Beaver’s annual message to the 
Legislature. Indeed, although this method of caring 
for such children did not originate in our State, and 
although it has been taken up in many others, it is in 
Pennsylvania—and thanks to the efforts of the Phil- 
adelphia society |—that it has been adopted most ex- 
tensively. 

“Of course there are dangers connected with the 
plan ; but these, I think, are less than attend any 
other plan for the purpose which has been suggested 
or applied. They are less because this plan fits more 
exactly into that divine ordering of human life which 
has our Father in heaven for its author. It seeks to 
‘set the solitary in families’ and to secure for chil- 
dren in their most susceptible years just those influ- 
ences which best mould human character to good 
and noble results; and from what I know of the rep- 
resentatives of the society in Philadelphia, I am con- 
strained to believe that it has fallen into very good 
hands.” 


Contributions to the aid of the Children’s Aid So- 
ciety will be thankfully received at the office of the 
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Society, 127 South Twelfth street, or they may be 
sent to Henry Gawthrop, Treasurer, 308 Walnut 
street, Philadelphia. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


AN article in this paper, 12th mo. 10th, has brought 
vividly before my mind some random recollections 
connected with the Penn family. The article was 
on the two wives of William Penn. When I wasa 
child we lived many years on Sixth street between 
Vine and Callowhill, I recall a remark of my mother’s, 
that the name of the latter street was sometimes 
called Gallows Hill,—a shocking corruption of the 
beautiful name of Penn’s second wife. 

My cousin James Mott quoted with some amuse- 
ment the name of a person taken from that of Penn’s 
first wife. It was after this manner (not exactly 
thus). She was named Gulielma Maria Springett 
Penn Smith,—and when she married became Gulielma 
Maria Springett Penn Smith Brown. 

I recall two other Gulielmas among friends of my 
own acquaintance. 

After I removed to Lancaster county to the home 
of the late editor of Taz Journat, I saw there a 
title-deed of the farm which has now been in the 
Gibbons name over 160 years. It bore a great pend- 
ant seal of wax, and was a conveyance by John 
Thomas, and Richard Penn, (children of the second 
wife), to Elizabeth Whartnaby, from whom it passed 
into the Gibbons family, having been held by the 
great-great-great-grandmother of the present holders. 
Other farms in the more eastern counties are perhaps 
held by families who take their titles directly from 
these sons, two of whom spent several years in this 
country, as the article before alluded to tells us. 

The city of Allegheny, opposite Pittsburg, in the 
far west of the State, has public parks, the gift of the 
Penns ;—although it seems strange that any such 
thing should have been planned at the early date 
whén the sons were here. 

* * * 

Again the article in this paper solves for mea 
little problem connected with the Penn-Gaskell 
family. Many years ago my father was in business 
with Peter Penn-Gaskell; I afterwards met at the 
house of Edward and Mary Needles, a Mrs. Penn- 
Gaskell. 

My knowledge of the family slumbered for many 
years until I met at Chester, the late Dr. Coates, who 
had married a Penn-Gaskell. His wife and her sis- 
ters were dead and the brother was heir to an Irish 
estate. 

A few years after, when I was in Ireland, in the 
county Cork, mention was made to me of a Penn- 
Gaskell living not far from Cork, who had been kind 
to certain fishermen in leasing them, on favorable 
terms, bits of land. I wrote to Penn-Gaskell, men- 
tioning one or two of these circumstances, but learned 
from his agent that he was not at home. 

The point which I did not understand in this con- 
nection was how one of the Penn-Gaskells became 
an Irish proprietor; but the article above alluded to 
tells us that William Penn, son of the first wife, (who 





was ascapegrace, and caused his family great trouble), 
died in the north of France, his father’s Irish es- 
tastes going to his, the son William’s, children. One 
of these descendants probably married a Gaskell, (a 
name known among Friends in Philadelphia) and 
the gentleman in the South of Ireland perhaps holds 
his estate dccording to the English law of primogeni- 
ture. 

Dr. Coates has died since I met him at Chester. 
He had a child, who, if these inferences are correct, 
would be a lineal descendant of our great founder. 


* ” * 


Lindley Coates, a prominent Friend, was a son of 
Isaac Coates, whose valuable journal of travels in the 
Indian country ran, some months ago, through 
several numbers of this paper. Some of these having 
been left at the U.S. Mint in this city, excited the in- 
terest of two men employed there who are not Friends. 
I was much amused with a trait in this journal 
of Isaac Coates, connected with our stupendous water- 
fall. He made two journeys to the region of Niagara. 
When he first went near it he had not time to stop, 
although one or more of his companions went there. 
On two subsequent occasions, however, he was ex- 
tremely interested in visiting it, and he expresses his 
own sorrow or that of one of his own friends that his 
wife could not have the same opportunity. And this 
also recalls that Daniel Gibbons, father of the late 
editor of Tuz JourNAL, made a journey on foot when 
a young man from his home in Southern Pennsyl- 
vania, (or its vicinity), to Niagara, stopping on the 
return journey to work for a farmer and recruit his 
funds. This Friend, Daniel Gibbons, belonged toCaln 
Quarterly Meeting, and was a long and intimate 
acquaintance of Lindley Coates, who was of the same 
quarter. 

Lindley Coates, like Daniel Gibbons, was a strong 
anti-slavery man. His home was near Christiana, on 
the confines of Chester and Lancaster counties. Of 
his intelligence an idea may be formed by some lines 
upon him, written by Benjamin S. Jones, who wrote 
a set of verses on some of our prominent abolitionists. 
Those on Lindley Coates seem to indicate that he 
practiced the Socratic method of argument, of asking 
a@ man questions to prove his error: 

“ Pray Lindley don’t vex one 
By asking a question, 

That answered, upsets his own side; 
’Tis very perplexing 
And shamefully vexing, 

For one’s self to prove he has lied— 


’Tis Friend Coates, 
For one’s self to prove he has lied.” 
= & & * * 


John G. Whittier, in some of his verses, also 
alluded to Lindley Coates. These verses were per- 
haps called out by a proposition to banish from cir- 
culation through the post-office anti-slavery publica- 
tions. I wrote, not long ago, to Whittier for infor- 
mation on those lines, and he replied, 5th of 2dmo., 
1887 : 

“The verses thou refers to of my own making [ 
have no copy of. I remember only some lines: 
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Go, search for treason, hunt for that 
In every peddler’s cart of rags, 
Pry into every Quaker hat, 
And Dr. Fussell’s saddle bags. 


Send down at once your corporal’s guard, 
With flow of flag and beat of drum, 

Storm Lindley Coates’s poultry yard, 
Beleaguer Thomas Whitson’s home. 

The three Friends mentioned in these verses were 
members of our branch of the Society. Some years 
ago Whittier wrote a letter to me, now unfortunately 
missing. In it he spoke nearly as follows: 

“T have been interested in thy letters to Tue 
JouRNAL, and although connected with what are 
called Orthodox Friends, yet I have a warm recollec- 
tion of the kindness of the liberal Friends of Penn- 
sylvania and New Jersey, and of their noble efforts 
for the enslaved. How I wish we were all together 

in.” 
wit P. E. Grssons. 


THE LIBRARY. 


Tue AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN. (Chicago, III.) 

To those interested in the study of the antiquities 
of our Continent this journal is most helpful and in- 
forming. The last number of Volume 9 is especially 
calculated to increase our desire to know more of the 
aboriginal life of those whose scant records are found 
in every part of our great territory. The Antiquarian 
is published bi-monthly, at $4.00 per year. The 
Editor-in-Chief is 8. D. Peet; assisted by Dr. D. G. 
Brinton and others who have charge of respective de- 
partments which include Aboriginal literature, Native 
Myths, and Mythology, European and Bible Arche- 
ology and Egyptology. 

This journal occupies one of the most suggestive 
and instructive fields in all the range of American 
literature. Its special work is to furnish information 
in reference to all archzeological researches, ex plora- 
tions, and discoveries, whether in this or other coun- 
tries. The prospectus for 1888 includes a series of 
papers upon “ The Age before Man,” by a number of 
distinguished writers, that will be fully illustrated. 
There will be papers on the Pile dwellings and Lake 
villages in America, the Antiquites and customs of 
the Puget-Sound Indians, and kindred topics, all 
promising new and valuable information, which 
may be relied upon as authority. Maps and draw- 
ings illustrate the several subjects considered. 


NEWS: OF FRIENDS. 

—Watson Tomlinson and Ellen T. Croasdale, of 
Byberry, accompanied by Elmira Twining, of New- 
town, with Joel Borton, Jr., of Pilesgrove Monthly 
Meeting, N. J., have been attending most of the 
monthly meetings in Bucks Quarter, as a sub-com- 
mittee of the Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee. 
They also had appointed meetings at Lambertville, 
Newtown, and Yardley, to very general satisfaction. 
Besides attending the meetings, they visited or called 
on quite a number of families at their homes, who 
are but seldom visited by traveling Friends,—they 
being a little off of the generally traveled route,— 
and were most cordially received by all. 


SWARTHMORE NOTES. 
—The sons of the late Edward Stabler, of Sandy 
Spring, Md., have just presented to Swarthmore Col- 
lege the foundry of their father, with all its applian- 
ces and patterns, In this foundry was cast all the 
metal work of the presses and seals made by him for 
the various State and city governments, corporations, 
and courts of law throughout the country; for the 
several departments of the national government at 
Washington, and for its Consular agents all over the 
world. Here, too, were made the steel dies for the 
gold and silver medals of the Maryland Institute, and 
many other works of a similar character. This valu- 
able gift will become a part of the foundry of the 
department of engineering and the mechanic arts at 
the college, and will add largely to the means of in- 
struction in this direction. 


—At an adjourned meeting of the Swarthmore 
College Stock Trust Association, on 12th mo. 23, a 
permanent organization was formed with the follow- 
ing officers: President, Emmor. Roberts; Vice-Pre- 
sident, Edward H. Ogden; Secretary, William J. 
Hall; Treasurer, Joseph T. Bunting; Trustees, Clem- 
ent M. Biddle, John T. Willets, Edward Stabler, Jr., 
Alfred Moore, Herman Hoopes, S. Robinson Coale, 
Edmund Webster. 
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THOUGHTS 
SUGGESTED DURING A RECENT ViSIT TO CHESTER VALLEY FRIENDS’ 
MEETING. 
How passing strange, yet strangely true, 
The scenes that we behold to-day, 
Compared, through retrospective view, 
With scenes that now have passed away ! 


The dear old forms, whose silvered locks 
Now rest beneath the valley’s clod ; 

Who by their lives taught us to live, 
For truth, humanity, and God, 


Have given place to other forms, 

Whose locks, with ours now silvering grey, 
Proclaim to us the solemn truth: 

We too are passing swift away. 


Ang one! of the dear gone before, 
Ere he had sought the silent bourne 
Whither our loved are passing o’er, 
And whence no travelers return, 


Gave forth these words of prophecy : 

“Though faith may wane and prospects frown, 
The Spirit saith unto me; 

‘ This meeting never shall go down.’” 


Dear, earnest, faithful, loving heart, 

Those words of cheer and child-like trust, 
That to each soul such strength impart, 

Are yet fulfilled, since thou art dust. 


The children of those former years, 
As if transformed by magic power, 
Now share this meeting’s hopes aud fears, 
The fathers, mothers of this hour. 


The seed then sown has taken root— 
Reward of patient, arduous toil-- 





1Stephen Stephens, Sen., who departed this life Eighth month 
$1, 1845, in his 8lst year. 





And in its turn has borne the fruit 
That scatters seed in present soil. 


And for the future what is here ? 

The youth and childhood of to-day, 
Giving their promise each to share 

Its cares when age has passed away ! 


And though some lambs may stray the fold, 
And solace find in creeds and forms, — 

In other realms of faith’s household 
A refuge seek amid life’s storms, 


What matters it—the name they bear, 
For time or for eternity, 

If from each sin-polluting snare 
Our God’s eternal truth makes free ? 


To love that truth they’ve here been taught— 
Its principles can never die ;— 

Departed one, who long hast sought 
A mansion in thy home on high, 


In view of what to-day we see, 

Though faith may wane and prospects frown, 
The Spirit saith unto me: 

“This meeting never shall go down!” 


Lyp1a W. HILLes. 
Norristown, Pa. 


WHEN THE TIDE COMES IN. 
WHEN the tide is coming in there is freshness in the air, 
The heavens are soft and blue, and the world is bright and 


fair; 

When the tide is going out. O! the earth looks bare and 
cold, 

The rocks stand gray and rough, when the wave doth not 
enfold. 

So the tide of sorrow washes out the hopes and dreams of 
youth, 

Leaving stern and cold realities, bare rocks and sands of 
truth ; 

But when the tide of earthly hopes goes out, and surgings 
cease, . 

The tide of heavenly love comes in and fills the soul with 
peace. 


—Anna Holyoke Howard, in “ Woman.” 


TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


AT dawn of manhood came a voice to me = 
That said to startled conscience, “ sleep no more!” 
Like some loud cry that peals from door to door 

It roused a generation, and I see 

Now looking back through years of memory 

That all of school or college, all the lore 

Of worldly maxims, all the statesman’s store 

Were nought beside that voice’s mastery. 

If any good to me or from me came 

Through life, and if no influence less divine 

Has quite usurped the place of duty’s flame ; 

If aught rose worthy in this heart of mine, 

Aught that viewed backward,means noshade of shame; 
Bless thee, old friend ! for that high call was thine. 

THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 

Cambridge, Mass., Dec- 17, 1887. 


“ Tre best test of a man’s calling to the ministry 
is his ability to translate his life into a sermon.” 
And we may add that the best test of the sermon is 
the ability of those who hear it to translate it back 
into life again —Exchange. 
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IDEALS, TRUE AND UNTRUE. 


AMONG the most precious possessions of humanity 
are its ideals. Whatever of poverty or hardship, of 
sickness or sorrow, of disappointments or adversity, 
of failure, or weakness, or sin may afflict a man, he 
has still within him the image of something better, 
nobler, happier, more successful to hope for and to 
strive after. To this image, varying though it does 
with the character and personality of each individual, 
is society indebted for its continued progress and im- 
provement in manifold directions. 

These ideals, however, are not all equally valua- 
ble, nor equally attainable, and it becomes an im- 
portant part of se]f-culture and of education to see to 
it that those we are cherishing in ourselves, and in- 
fusing into the hearts of the young, are not only ex- 
cellent in themselves, but possible to realize under 
existing circumstances. One of the most serious mis- 
takes which is made in this direction, as well as one 
of the most common, is that of presenting for the 
aim of everybody the ideal of greatness and emi- 
nence. It is not an uncommon thing to urge boys to 
put forth their utmost endeavors in the hope of some 
day becoming great statesmen and filling offices of 
political importance. Instances are presented to them 
of men who, once simple school boys like them- 
selves, have risen to the position of mayor, or gover- 
nor, or senator, or even president; and it is more 
than hinted that equal exertions on their part may 
produce equal results. Or they are pointed to the 
great authors and poets, who have instructed and 
cheered mankind with their thoughts and imagin- 
ings; to the great orators, who have thrilled their 
audiences; to the great inventors or musicians or 
sculptors whom the world delights to honor, or the 
merchant princes who have accumulated and dis- 
pensed millions, or equally rare and exceptional men 
of genius in other directions, and they are counseled 
to read their lives and study their methods, not sim- 
ply to admire and reverence, but to imitate, that they 
may rise to the same pinnacles on which these men 
have stood. 

The chief reason why such motives should not be 
presented to the average youth is that they are un- 
sound. It is not true that most of the young people 
who are thus addressed can rise to great eminence in 
any direction. It is not even true that many can. If 
it were, eminence, ceasing to be exceptional, would 
lose its meaning. If all, or most, or many reached 
the same high position, which is thus held out as a 
lure to all, it would become merely a common level, 
and lose all its distinctiveness. Neither would it be 
desirable were it possible. If all were officials, where 
would be the citizens? If all were architects, where 
would be the workmen ? We may be very sure that 
the notion that everybody may rise to fill an excep- 
tionally high place in the world is both irrational 
and undesirable. High places are for those who im- 
prove the talents God has given them. 

The earnest striver, who tries to live the life of 
some one else, and fails, finds but little energy left to 
live his own, and often sinks down into comparative 
apathy. He whose sole aim is to reach some special 
height, when he finds that his powers are inadequate 
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will care but little to climb any further. Thus much 
loss of needed power and effort results from such im- 
possible ideals. The individual does less than he can, 
and both he and society through him are losers. Be- 
sides all this, such elevations are merely artificial. 
The few who attain them see before them endless 
heights still waiting their ascent. All is comparative, 
and the utmost limit that man has yet reached in 
any direction is but a short distance compared with 
what lies beyond. 

The true ideal that should fill a man’s heart and 
his energies is excellence in his own sphere ; the living 
of his own particular life just as fully and nobly as 
he (not somebody else) can. True, this isan unknown 
quantity, but it is a real, true, and attainable one. 
Day by day it is rising, and day by day he feels con- 
scious of increased power. Where it may lead him 
he cannot tell, but that by its guidance he will go 
further and accomplish more than by any other he 
may rest assured. Whoever cherishes this aim will 
find full scope for every faculty, full work for every 
day, and full satisfaction in every success. Attempt- 
ing nothing impossible, he is doomed to no inevita- 
ble disappointment, nor is there any limit at which 
he may cease to steive. 

The diffusion of such an ideal is just what society 
needs for its best welfare and progress. Eminent 
men and women in every walk of life are great bless- 
ings to the State, and we cannot too highly value or 
reverence them. But they are necessarily few, and 
it is to the large body of people of average abilities 
that the country must look, and on whom it must 


depend for its character and prosperity.— Philadelphia 
Ledger. 


CONCERNING RUNNING IN DEBT. 


A CORRESPONDENT writes us for aid in his per- 
plexity. He is married and living on a salary of 
$600, which certainly does not leave a large margin 
for saving. He has a debt incurred in getting his 
education—that is, his equipment for life. This debt 
falls due next March, and he has nothing wherewith 
to pay it. Heis at his wits’ end, and he wonders if 
there is any loan company of which he could bor- 
row, on personal credit and a life insurance policy, 
enough money to pay this debt, making the loan 
payable in three annual installments. We answer 
his question here through the columns of The Chris- 
tian Union because it represents a common case and 
@fords an opportunity for counsel which will have a 
wider application. 

There are some things for which it is legitimate 
that a man should run in debt. One isa home. If 
the interest on the investment, plus taxes, repairs, 
and insurance, is not more than he can afford to pay 
as rent, such a debt is ordinarily prudent—for he 
thus puts himself under bonds gradually to pay off 
the debt and become the owner of his home; and 
meanwhile his expenditures are no greater than they 
would be without the debt. So it is legitimate to in- 
cur a reasonable debt in acquiring an education. 
Education is capital, and a man may properly borrow 
a certain amount of capital, only being careful to bor- 
row no more than he has reasonable assurance he 
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will be able to repay within a reasonable time or 
within the time definitely agreed upon. 

But when a man runs in.debt, if he agrees to pay 
it at a time specified, he must keep that obligation 
constantly before him, and his first duty must be to 
meet that obligation before he incurs any other and 
new ones. Unless, for example, he can see his way 
clear to live married on as little as it will cost him 
to live single, he ought not, except in very extraor- 
dinary circumstances, to take on him the obligations 
of marriage until he has provided, or reasonably as- 
sured himself that he can provide, for his other and 
precedent obligation. One of the great dangers of 
running in debt is that the debtor will forget his ob- 
ligation until the time of payment comes, and then 
be appalled to find himself wholly unprepared to 
meet it. We cannot help wondering, for example, 
what assurance our correspondent has that he could 
pay his present indebtedness in three annual install- 
ments. If we understand his figures aright, the three 
annual installments would leave him only $400 a 
year to live on. Has he carefully counted the cost ? 
Is he sure that he can live on that? If not, he is 
only proposing to annul one unfulfilled obligation by 
entering into another obligation which will proba- 
bly be unfulfilled when the time of fulfillment comes. 
These are not very encouraging, and may not seem to 
be very sympathetic, words to the correspondent who 
looks to us for help, or at least for sympathy. But 
we have some hope that reporting his case and com- 
menting on it may be a help to some other reader of 
the Christian Union before he has placed himself in 
the same predicament. The general principle is this: 
Never incur a debt unless you can see tolerably defi- 
nitely where the money is coming from with which 
to pay the debt when it becomes due ; and when you 
have incurred a debt, keep it constantly before you 
and lay by something every year to meet the debt, 
until it is met and paid off. To these principles there 
are few, if any, exceptions. 

But what shall our friend do? and he probably 
represents thousands of others in like circumstances 
who have run in debt, and who have not the where- 
withal to meet the obligation. Do not try to trans- 
fer the debt from one creditor to another; this does 
not pay the debt. Go to your creditor, tell him 
frankly your condition, and set yourself diligently to 
work to pay him by installments. In this particular 
instance we advise our friend, though it is advice 
more easily given than followed, to save at every haz- 
ard something between now and the first of March, 
then go to his creditor with that something in hand, 
pay him on account, and ask for the opportunity to 
pay the balance in similar installments; only make 
the installments quarterly or monthly instead of an- 
nually; the oftener you face your debt the earlier 
you will be likely to get it paid off.—Christian Union. 


For over forty years I have not hesitated to declare 
my conviction that justice and fair dealing, and the 
democratic principles of our government, demand 
equal rights and privileges of citizenship, irrespective 
of sex. I have not been able to see any good reasons 
for denying the ballot to woman.—J. G. Whittier. 
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THE WINTER SOLSTICE. 
THE sun grazes the tropic of Capricorn on the 21st 
of December, and the astronomical winter commences. 
The event is known as the winter solstice. It is the 
season when ice and snow reign over the northern 
temperate zone, and the sun looks with slanting 
beams upon a belt of earth where cold and desolation 
hold sway. He seems to stand still in his course as 
he views the frigid picture ; and then the great giver 
of physical life and light turns bis face toward us, 
and offers the first precious minute of additional 
daylight as a guarantee of joys that follow in the train 
of his progress northward. The pagan nations of an- 
tiquity, who looked upon the sun as the visible mani- 
festation of the Deity, observed the winter solstice as 
a season of sacred festivities. The Persians kindled 
their sacred fires. The Romans celebrated their Sat- 
urnalia. The Scandinavians built huge fires in which 
yule logs blazed in honor of Odin and Thor. The 
Druids gathered the sacred mistletoe, and made 
human sacrifices to the savage divinities whom they 
worshiped. Feasting and rejoicing filled the passing 
hours. The dwellings were decked with branches of 
evergreen and wreaths of laurel. Presents were ex- 
changed and universal merriment was the order of 
the day. The sun, the embodiment of power and 
strength, was coming back. It was the return of life 
and happiness to their rude natures, and their most 
sacred religious rites and dearest social pleasures 
clustered closely around the winter solstice. The 
early teachers of Christianity could not induce their 
converts to give up these heathen festivities, and 
endeavored to change them to Christian festivals. 
Engrafted upon the pagan rites and amalgamated 
with them, we have the strange medley of Christian 
and pagan customs that make Christmas and New 
Year all over the civilized world the season of joyful 
thanksgiving to the great Creator of the sun, and the 
blessed ness of his returning beams. December crowns 
the longest nights of all the year with a superb pic- 
ture of the glory of the heavens.—Providence Journal. 


COEDUCATION AT ADELBERT COLLEGE. 
ADELBERT COLLEGE, of Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, at Cleveland, O., is said to be on the point of 
abandoning coéducation, and either closing its doors 
to women altogether, or relegating them to an “ An- 
nex.” With Ann Arbor, Cornell, Boston, and almost 
all the State Universities of the West, admitting 
women,—with the drift of the age unmistakably in 
that direction,—if Adelbert likes to make itself a 
little eddy in the onward stream of progress, and turn 
round and round, or even run backward for a time, 
the friends of Adelbert have more occasion to be dis- 
turbed than the friends of coéducation. 

The reason given for the proposed change is in- 
structive. Girls have been admitted to Adelbert for 
four years, and according to the Cleveland News and 
Herald, they have more than held their own with the 
young men in scholarship. The Latin salutatory in 
1886 was given by a young woman, and so was the 
valedictory last June. But the trustees think that 
conservative young men, who do not like to study 





with young women (especially, perhaps, when the 
young women surpass them), avoid Adelbert because 
it is \coéducational, and go to Eastern colleges in- 
stead. To entice in these conservative young men, 
they propose to exclude the girls. We can see only 
one advantage in the proposed arrangement. It will 
keep some of those conservative young men away 
from the Eastern colleges, which are afflicted with 
too many such students of their own. Young men 
of that stripe are a mediocre ornament to any college. 
— Woman's Journal. 


THE NERVOUS ORIGIN OF COLDS. 
WHENEVER, owing to any derangement of the 
nervous system, the perfect maintenance of animal 
heat fails to be carried out, disorder ensues, the mild- 
est form of which is a catarrh, namely, the blocking 
up of the skin or outer surface of the body, with the 
consequent transference of the excretion to the mu- 
cous or inner surface. The deleterious matter, which 
ought to have been removed by the skin, irritates 
the blood by its retention there, and ultimately ex- 
pends itself by the nose and throat. For example, if 
the nervous system be feeble, sweating would proba- 
bly be induced, and a consequent loss of heat, irre- 
spective of the needs of the body; in which case a 
cold would most probably follow. As a fact, there are 
many persons with feeble nerves who readily per- 
spire in the coldest weather, and are in consequence 
liable to frequently recurring colds The nervous ori- 
gin of colds also furnishes us with a clue to its treat- 
ment in the early stages. The whole history of a 
cold shows it to be essentially and primarily a state 
of collapse, demanding early recourse to astimulating 
plan of treatment. There is no more dejected mortal 
than a patient in the first stage of a cold, and both 
his physical and mental condition point to nervous 
collapse. Hence, we believe, the great success of 
camphor and ammonia inhalations in the early stage. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 


Pup Scuarr, in The Independent, states that the 
German Empire, like the United States of America, 
has no direct or official connection with the church ; 
but that every German State has its own independ- 
ent State church. There is no organic connection 
between these State churches, each being confined 
to its own geographical boundary. This state of 
things dates back from the Diet of Spire, 1526. The 
Constitution of the German Empire, adopted in 18%, 
says nothing about religion. The religious statistics, 
according to the census of 1880, gave the number of 
Protestants in the German Empire about 28,000,000, 
and of Roman Catholics 16,000,000. 


Louisa M. Atcott says: “It is wise for women 
who have made a place for themselves in literature 
and journalism, to cultivate not only their intellectual 
faculties, but practical ones also, and to understand 
the business affairs of their craft. The ignorance and 
helplessness of women writers isamazing. The brains 
that can earn money can understand how to take 
care of it by a proper knowledge of contracts, copy- 
rights, and duties of author and publisher.” 
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PROF. ROMANES ON WOMEN’S BRAINS. 


PROF. ROMANES notes that the brains of the aver- 
age man is slightly heavier than that of the average 
woman, and argues that “ there is a general correla- 
tion between brain weight and mental capacity 
throughout the whole animal kingdom.” But the 
brain of an elephant is three or four times as heavy 
as that of a man, yet we do not find the elephant 
three or four times as intelligent as the man. Again, 
if the relative weight of brain to body be made the 
crucial test, the weight of the brain, as compared 
with that of the body, is greater in certain birds than 
it is in the human species. Prof. Romanes says that 
if it could be shown that the feminine brain differed 
from the masculine brain in quality, its smaller size 
would not matter. Well, consider the case of idiots. 
It is found that if the masculine brain is below a cer- 
tain weight, the owner is invariably an idiot; but 
the feminine brain can fall several ounces below 
that weight, and the owner still be perfectly rational. 
If a ounces of masculine brain = idiocy, while (a— 
2) ounces of feminine brain — rationality, the infer- 
ence would seem to be that the quality is different ; 
or, at all events, that the smaller creature may have 
a smaller brain .without necessarily having inferior 
wits.— Woman’s Journal. 


Ir was not until he died, says a Boston Herald 
writer, that the public became aware how much of 
his time and thought the late Richard C. Green- 
leaf devoted to scientific study. Engrossed with the 
cares of a large business through the day, he di- 
vested bimself of it when night came, absolutely, 
and turned for recreation to genuine hard work 
with his microscope. In his earlier years he had 
studied the stars, and made himself familiar with 
the geography of the heavens. But some twenty-five 
years ago he realized that he could go no further in 
astronomy with the appliances which he could con- 
trol, with nothing short of an observatory, in fact. 
So he gave up his nights on the roof of his house 
in Dorchester, where winter after winter he had sat 
muffied in a great coat, studying into the mysteries 
of the heavens, sent to Europe for the best micro- 
scope that could be bought, and began the study of 
nature in her minutest forms, pursuing his re- 
searches with such care and method as to take a 
leading position as a microscopist. “I hold it to be 
every man’s duty,” he once said, “to do something 
with his own brain to add to the world’s store of 
knowledge. If a man have means sufficient to en- 
able him to give to institutions which are carrying 
on such work, it is his duty to do so, but that is not 
his whole duty. He should do something himself, 
something to make the next generation know more 
than his did.” 


WaHoever believes in the principle of right-doing 
as a principle will be ready to do right always and 
everywhere, to God as to men,to men as to God. 
This it is, and this only, that makes a genuinely 
whole-intent man thus a man of integrity —H. Busu- 
NELL. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

—During the last season on the lakes, it is estimated, 
more than 200 lives were lost and $2,500,000 worth of prop- 
erty destroyed. Seventy-six steamers, forty-three schoon- 
ers, six tow barges, and eight tugboats were lost or 
damaged. 

—Some people doubt the poisonous effect of nutmeg, 
but several cases of nutmeg-poisoning have been noted in 
the British Medical Journal during the past summer. A 
whole nutmeg was taken in four of the cases, and five 
whole ones in the remaining case. In still another case, 
the use of half a nutmeg in a hot drink was nearly fatal. 

—The London Athenzum says a number of unbound 
journals and logs of the Resolution and Discovery during 
Capt. Cook’s last voyage have recently been found at the 
Record Office where they have apparently lain unnoticed 
by Cook’s numerous editors and biographers. Prof. J. K. 
Laughton has been engaged upon an examination of these 
interesting relics, which include at least ten separate ac- 
counts of Cook’s death, giving some curious variations 
from the accepted narrative. 


—Recent experiments have demonstrated that an in- 
candescent electric light of one hundred candle power, 
sunk twenty feet in the ocean, will illuminate the surface 
sufficiently to distinguish objects within a radius of two 
hundred and fifty feet. 

—It is rather the abuse of tea than its use that causes 
serious physical evils. Four or six cups of tea taken dur- 
ing each twenty-four hours will in time produce tea- 
poisoning and greater or less evil results. Tea is well 
enough when its use,is kept under absolute, intelligent 
control ; but if it becomes master in any case, then it must 
be promptly abandoned, for danger attends the intemper- 
ate tea-drinker every hour of his or her life. Those ad- 
vanced in life crave the stiumlating effects of tea, but the 
young should abstain from its use entirely. It is better 
for all that the appetite for tea be not awakened in early 
life, as a great injury may thereby result.— Popular Science 
News. 

—A current newspaper item saysthat Auna E, Dickinson 
has so far regained her health as to make it possible for her 
to start for Florida, where she will spend the winter. 

—There are twenty women students in the medical de- 
partment of the Buffalo, (N. Y.), University—a larger 
number than ever before, 

—The memorial in favor of granting degrees to women 
at Cambridge University, England, had more than 500 
signers, of whom 40 were head mistresses of public schools, 
211 assistant mistresses in public schools, and 42 professors 
and lecturers. . 

—Several years ago three Russian lady doctors started, 
at Tashkend, a consulting hospital for Mussulman women. 
From the beginning the experiment proved a success, and 
the popularity of the ‘hospital has been increasing ever 
since. During the last twelve months fifteen thousand 


THE extensive strike of the “freight handlers” and 
coal miners employed by the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Co. continues, and the cessation of work by the 
latter has grown more complete up to this writing, (10th 
inst.) The assigned cause of the strike of the freight hand- 
lers is generally condemned as insufficient, but the miners’ 
case is more justified, and there is a strong demand that it 
be submitted to arbitration. This, the President of the 
Reading Road, Austin Corbin, refuses. 
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Ir is stated that the shipments of coal on the 8th inst. 
along the Reading Railroad completely exhausted the stock 
on hand, and no more can be shipped until it is mined, 
either at individual or Reading Company collieries. In- 
quiry at the railroad office in Reading on Second-day night 
elicited the information that not a single coal train had 
left the coal regions since early the previous night, and not 
a single car-load of coal passed through Reading on the 9th 
inst. 


DispaTcHEs from the North-west showed extreme cold 
there, at the close of last week. The thermometers at Bel- 
grade, Montana, registered 52 degrees below zero on the 
morning of the 7th. This is the lowest temperature re- 
corded in that section since 1865. All freight trains on the 
railroads were abandoned, and passenger trains going west 
were from twenty-four to thirty-six hours late. A telegram 
from Marquette, Michigan, says the snow fall in the upper 
peninsula is unprecedented. Up to the night of the 6th, two 
feet had fallen on a level, and it was still snowing. 


L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, Secretary of the Interior, 
sent his resignation to the President, on the 7th inst., hav- 
ing been nominated by the latter to a place on the bench 
of the U. 8. Supreme Court. 


A CABLE despatch from London to the Toronto Mail 
says: “ The feeling is rapidly growing that, as commercial 
union would greatly promote the prosperity of the Domin- 
ion, it is desirable in the interest of British investors. This 
view has been put forward in two or three Liberal newspa- 
pers and is favored by several prominent members of the 
Peace Society who have just returned from a visit to the 
United States and Canada.” 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and | 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and | 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low test, 


short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
RoyaL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wali-st., N. Y. 





The use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL as 
a medium for advertisements will, we think, be found 


very satisfactory. A careful supervision is exercised, | 


and nothing known to be unworthy is admitted. The 


paper now goes to about 3300 persons, reaching, say, | 
15,000 readers, and its size and shape, and the charac- | 


ter of its contents give special weight to each advertise- 
ment. B@F When our readers answer an advertiser, 
please mention that they do it upon seeing the adver- 
tisement in this naper.~“@a 





You are troubled by the invariableness of law ; 
make it the method of a divine intelligence, and 
your trouble vanishes. You have Providence then, 
not once in a while, but always—A. W. Jackson. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A meeting of the Joint Committee on Temperance 
and Intoxicating Beverages of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, will be held at Race street meeting-house, Seventh- 
day, First month 21, 1888, at 1 p. m, 

James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C. DoRLAND, } Clerks. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* Matter intended for insertion in the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL should reach us by Third-day morning, though notices 
or advertisements relating to affairs of immediate importance 
may be used as late as the morning of Fourth-day. In order to 
reach our distant subscribers, the paper is now mailed on Fifth 
day, and must be sent to press at noon of the day preceding. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded torenew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 


*,*As a definite number of copies of the INTELLIGENCER AND 
JOURNAL is printed each week, we would suggest to any of our 
friends who may wish extra numbers of the paper to inform us of 
the fact previous to the publication containing the particular 


article wanted, that we may have the required amount of extra 
numbers printed. 


FIRST-CLASS FIRST LIEN 


7 per cent. farm mortgages for sale. I personally exmine the 
securities. Correspondence solicited. Address 
WALTER DARLINGTON, Concorpia, Kansas._~ 


QUEEN &C.0.924 Crestwurs" 





GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loaw ON MORTGAGE. 
PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: { Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


EWLIN & OLIVER, OLD GoD Bovemr. 
GOLD CHAIN MANUFACTURERS. 


OLD GOLD CHAINS MADE LIKE NEw. 
ALL Kinps oF JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


107 S. EIGHTH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SCHOOL PRINTING, circulars, catalogues, pro- 

grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
etc. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 


| will be promptly filled. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 


8. W. Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 
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M* SELECTION OF 4 AT TERNS 


* *, 

FOR THIS SEASON COMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. OIL CLOTHS, LIG- 
NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Rvuas, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICES. 


BIGELOW BRUSSELS) BENJAMIN GREEN, 
33 N. Seconp STREET, PHILA 


LOWELL INGRAINS 
CHEST.S: 
QUEEN s,C'0.924 PHILADA. 
PECTACLES, 
EYE SL ASSES 
PER A,MARINE & 
SPY GLASSES 
LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC ANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
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WALL PAPER 


AT REMARKABLY LOW PRICES. 
New Fall Styles now Ready. 


El t New 3 and 4 Metal Gold Paper, 


Felt or Cartridge dge Paper (in (in all new colors), 
Beautiful Embossed Mica angen, 
White Blank as low as. 


az ere sent free to the evenay. ‘Estimates made for 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO 
1206 MARKET ST., PHILA, 


AMOS HILLBORN & Co, 
Furmture, Bedding, Curtains. 


ParLor, Dinrne Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CuR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING CoTs, ETC., ETC. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR FOR 1888 
NOW READY. 


A handsome lithographed card bearing a tablet, giving a care- 
fully selected quotation from Friends’ writings for each day of | 
the year. Price, 0 cents. By mail, 55 cents. 


FRIENDS’ ALMANAC FOR 1888. 


Containing an account of .the times and places of holding 
the meetings of Friends on the continent of America. Price, 10 | 
centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 


FRIENDS’ POCKET ALMANAC FOR 1888. | 
| 


Price, 10 centseach. $1.00 per dozen. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


S. W. Cor. [5th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


vir 


WM. i. J ONES, 
plements, Seeds and. Fertill: 


oved 2043 and 

2045 Market ~ Pniladelphia, 
eapest and largest variety. 

Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
izers. It is a curiosity, and of 
great interest to every utilitarian 
to see the establishment. If you 
sannot get here, write for wants. 
{am in communication with ali 


the ee implement buil- 
ders in the U. 8. 


ALWAYS A SP ECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. 
A PROFITABLE FIRESIDE COMPANION. 


GOLDEN GLEANINGS 


Is the title of a work of absorbing interest to old and 
young, and worthy of perusal at every fireside. Its con- 
tents embrace a selection of authentic sketches and anec- 
dotes, portraying the peculiar beauties of a Christian life 
and character. Numerous other incidents and reflections 
on various subjects also supply a fund of useful thought. 
Royal octavo, 350 pages, extra cloth binding. 

Price, Gilt edges, ‘ 

Price, Plain “ 


If by mail, 17 cents extra. 
FOR SALE BY 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, PHILA. 


$1.50 
1.25 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


STATIONERY, PERFUMERIES, and FANCY GOODS, CHRIST- 
MAS AND NEW YEAR CARDS. FRIENDS’ ALMANACS, 


J. PUGH, 862 N. 10th St. Phila. 


Association of Friends to Promote the 
Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


This association, formed at Philadelphia, in Sixth month 
1886, represents the conviction of many Friends and others 
that continued systematic aid to the work of educating the 
colored people of the South is imperatively called for. 

The special design of the Association, for the school 
year 1887-88, is to extend support to the Schofield Normal 


| and Industrial School, at Aiken, 8. C., under charge of 
| Martha Schofield, and to the School at Mt. Pleasant, 8. C., 


under charge of Abby D. Munro. 


Subscriptions are earnestly invited. Checks, etc., should 
be drawn to the order of the Treasurer, as below. 


OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION, 


| Howarp M. Jenxrns, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
| Saraw J. Asn, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 


Lyp14 A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
Henry M. Larna, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXEcUTIVE CoMMITTEE, Edward H. Magill, Swarth- 
more, Pa. ; Sarah H. Teirce, Philadelphia ; Samuel S. Ash 
Philadelphia; George L. Maris, West Chester, Pa. ; William 
Lloyd, Newtown, Pa.; Amos Hillburn, Philadelphia ; Alfred 
Paschall, Doylestown, Pa. 
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” FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, {)] XO N. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorvecly and Handaomely Engrossed. 





MORTGAGES Prineipal and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference see Vigan. 


ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. 1st Mortgages 
on Western farms to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. rae Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


% covt. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 ccs: 


—OFFICES— 
703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. | 388 PARK ROW, New York. 
EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. RicuH, E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 
Our Loans can also be obtained of 
Wm. W. Stokes, Cashier Nat. Bank, Moorestown, N.J. | J. —— McCaulley, Att'y, Wil., Del. | Howard C. Levis, Att’y, Mt he, N.J. 
Nathan Haines, Cashier Nat. Bank, Burlington, N. J. | W Barber, Att’ y, West Chester, Pa. | Josiah Wistar, Salem, yd 
Reliable Correspoudents desired ina few other localities. 


JARVIS- CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8. rene arieet, EERE WIA. 
CAPITAL PAID UP,. . 

SURPLUS, . 

RESERVE LIABILITY, 


PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 


WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W. CLAY, WILLIAM P. BEMENT. 


GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES. 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


_E. H, AUSTIN, Manager. 
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CLUB RATES WITH OTHER PERIODICALS. 


THE INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL will be sent one year, with any one of the periodicals named below, 


for the amount stated. 


WEEKLIES. 
PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BoTE. | 
PHILADELPHIA PREss, ($1.) . . ‘ . 3.35 


THE INDEPENDENT, ($3.) . ‘ é 2 5 5.15 
HARPER'S WEEKLY, ($4.) . ‘ ‘ . . 5.85 
Harper’s YounG Prope, ($2.). . ‘ é 4.10 
LirTre.ty’s Livine AGE, ($8.) : > ; 3 9.75 
Tue AMERICAN, ($3.) . J : ; i ‘ 5.00 
CouNTRY GENTLEMAN, ($2.50.) . ; ; : 4.60 
CHRISTIAN UNION, ($3.) . . . ‘ 5.15 
JOURNAL OF EpuUCcATIQN, ($2.50.) : . . 4.60 
Cu1caco InTER-OcEAN, ($1.) ‘ . . 3.35 


PERIODICAL. PRICE FoR BoTH 
THE CENTURY MAGAzINngE, ($4.) . ‘ 6.20 


HARPER’sS MAGAZINE, ($4.) : é 5.75 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4.) . ‘ ‘ 5.85 
THE STUDENT, ($1.) . » . ° . ‘ 3.25 
PoPULAR SCIENCE MonTHLy, ($5.) . a $ 6.75 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW, ($5.) ‘ ; . 6.75 
| Sr. Nicuoxas, ($3.). ; , : ; : 5.20 
MAGAZINE OF AMERICAN History, ($5.) . > 6.60 
Wipe AwAkg, ($3.) . ‘ ‘ 5 ‘ % 4.65 
BABYHOOD, ($1.50) . ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ 3.60 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, ($2.) ‘ ‘ . 4.15 
SEMI-MONTHLIES. Vick’s MAGAZINE, ($1.25.) . ’ ‘ ‘ ° 3.40 
Goop HovusEKEEPING, ($2.50.) . . . : $4.50 AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, ($1.50.) . ; : 3.60 
MONTHLIES. GARDENER’S MONTHLY, ($2.00.).  . .  . 4.00 
Tue CHILDREN’s FRIEND, ($1.50.)_ . . ‘ $3.60 | Lipprnoorr’s MaGazing, ($3.) . . ‘ . 4.60 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3.00), : : . 5.00 | Tae Farm Journat, (0.50.) ; . ‘ : 2.75 
*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named @bove should write us, and we will name prices. 
*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, findthe net price of each, (if ordered through us), by subtracting 
$2.50 from the rate given under the headin 
*,* Where our subscribers have up for the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, or for any reason do not now 
wish to remit for it, they above at the net rate and pay for our paper separately. 


s" Printing House 8. W Cor, Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





